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CHAPTER XI. 
FROM THE FRONT. 


THE aspect of the front of ‘the 
house,’ as viewed by the manageress 
through the hole cut in the prosce- 
nium-wing for such purposes of in- 
spection, presented a very ‘healthy’ 
appearance. Such was Mrs. Pow- 
ell’s own expression as she dilated 
to Mr. Blenkinsop, who stood by 
her side, on the facked condition 
of stalls, circle, and pit. 

The ‘gods’ had mustered in great 
force, as is usual on first nights at 
popular theatres. They are apt to 
be particularly demonstrative on 
these occasions, and are always 
severely critical on any question 
of morals. Indeed it often hap- 
pens that dubious points which 
are accepted or glossed over with 
a vague ‘O!’ or ‘Ah!’ in the stalls, 
are sternly resented by the gallery, 
who are wont to exhibit their dis- 
approval vociferously. This self- 
constituted censorship is a far more 
important item in the success of a 
fresh theatrical venture than would 
be deemed possible among the un- 
initiated. 

Mrs. Hall, pale and cold with 
a natural me irrepressible an- 
xiety, cant forward from the box 
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Jack Clifford had so considerately 
procured for her. She was alone. 
Her husband had promised to join 
her later on; but at present his 
stern sense of the duties and re- 
sponsibilities devolving upon the 
chief scenic artist compelled his 
personal supervision of the setting 
of the first scene. Once satisfied 
as to the success of his labours 
behind the curtain, he would of 
course hurry round to the front. 

There he could enjoy the gene- 
ral effect at his leisure and plea- 
sure. As he was a most conscien- 
tious workman, he would, no doubt, 
be the very first to pick out any 
shortcomings, real or imaginary, 
which might appear to mar the 
tout ensemble, and he would take 
the first available opportunity to 
alter such defects. 

Presently the commencement of 
the overture pacified the impatient 
audience, which was already ex- 
hibiting very audible signs of dis- 
pleasure ; for it was now 7.45, 
and, until the appearance of the 
leader of the orchestra, there had 
been no signs of a speedy begin- 
ning. 
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Mrs. Hall still felt cold and ner- 
vous ; and as the time for her Nell’s 
début, for her probable success, or, 
alas, for her Jossible failure, drew 
nearer and nearer, the mother’s 
fears became momentarily more 
oppressive. But the gay strains of 
one of Auber’s brightest composi- 
tions soon exercised an inspiriting 
influence upon her, though she her- 
self was unconscious of it. Her 
eyes, which had hitherto been fixed 
upon the curtain with quite a pain- 
fal eagerness, were slowly lifted 
now, and she began furtively to 
look about the house. She noticed 
the well-filled circle; she had a 
glimpse of the crowds above. Then 
she glanced across, and saw that 
the boxes also were filling; and 
in one of those opposite to hers, 
though on a lower or what was 
called the grand tier, she caught 
sight of the handsome profile and 
the white hair of that gay and gal- 
lant old soldier Sir Hercules Law- 
rance. 

Two ladies were in the box with 
him ; the elder of the two had a 
pleasant face, which suggested a 
kind nature and gentle breeding. 
‘That must be the widowed sister 
of whom Jack Clifford told me,’ 
mused Mrs. Hall, as she strove to 
recollect such details as Jack had 
vouchsafed. The handsome co- 
median had paid repeated visits to 
Alpha-street during the last ten 
days. He never came without 
some excuse, and his reasons were 
always plausible ones. He cer- 
tainly displayed unusual sagacity 
in selecting the hours at which -he 
presented himself; for he mostly 
contrived to call while both Nell 
and her stepfather were absent. 
Probably Nell’s growing reserve, 
and a startling communication 
which laughing Sally had made to 
him in strictest confidence, had 
dictated the present and most un- 
wonted circumspection of his con- 
duct. 
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He was desperately in love with 
Miss Trevor. That fact he had 
declared to himself without the 
slightest hesitation on the occa- 
sion of their first meeting, and he 
had reiterated and dwelt upon it 
with a sense of growing enjoyment 
ever since. He had also realised 
at once that the wooing of Miss 
Trevor must be conducted with 
the utmost care, delicacy, and cau- 
tion. The necessity for such un- 
wonted reticence on his part pro- 
bably added fuel to the flame of 
his new passion. ‘The fire lighted 
with a secret spark often blazes up 
brightest in the end. It certainly 
was deuced unfortunate, he thought, 
that that wretched little Phoebe had 
marred his chances with the fasci- 
nating stranger at ‘the very first 
set off.’ With undaunted patience 
and perseverance, however, he felt 
sure he should overcome the ob- 
stacles and disagreeables his late 
love’s revelations had so unex- 
pectedly thrown in his path. 

All Sally could tell him was that 
poor Ophelia, moved by the im- 
pulse of maddening suspicion and 
jealousy, had ‘spotted’ the new 
girl and his attention to her, and, 
by some means unknown to Sally, 
had induced Miss Trevor to come 
to Cobbler’s-row, where she no 
doubt had been informed of all 
the dubious details of Jack’s 
conduct towards his whilom in- 
tended. 

And yet Nell had smiled upon 
him, even after her interview with 
mad Ophelia. That fact in itself 
was reassuring ; and she had cer- 
tainly told none of her unfortunate 
discoveries to her mother, which 
seemed still more satisfactory, for 
Mrs. Hall received his visits with 
an ever-growing empressement. 

What a lucky hit that had been 
of his, that little improvisation as 
to the General’s personal interest 
in the Kentingtown family, whose 
name Sir Hercules had casually 
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mentioned as neighbours of his in 
the country ! 

It was just after Jack had been 
physically and mentally fed by 
Mrs. Powell’s generous luncheon 
and her elaborate details of the 
Hall-Trevor family that he had 
chanced to meet Sir Hercules. The 
moment was decidedly auspicious. 
The actor had strolled into his 
club, the Hamlet, of which the 
General also was a member. It 
was a club much frequented by 
busy professionals and _ their 
friends and admirers—idle ama- 
teurs. Sir Hercules, with his spe- 
cial interest in matters theatrical, 
was one of the original members ; 
and it was he who had proposed 
Jack Clifford, whose handsome 
appearance and debonair manner 
had greatly pleased the genial old 
soldier. 

Fair Rosamond’s hopes, wishes, 
and entreaties, in regard to the 
proposed theatricals atSilverbeach, 
were ringing in her good-natured 
uncle’s ears as he entered the 
smoking-room at the Hamlet, and 
met his favourite Jack. 

‘What lucky chance brought 
you here to-day?’ cried the old 
man eagerly. ‘You are the very 
man I most desired, and therefore 
least expected, to see ; for you can 
give me some information and 
assistance, which I particularly 
require at this moment.’ 

Then, in a few words, he told 
Jack, who listened with the greatest 
attention, of the long-neglected 
mimic stage at Silverbeach, and of 
the present intention of ‘ the family’ 
to make use of the theatrical pro- 
perties, and to arrange a represen- 
tation in which amateurs might 
distinguish themselves, under the 
direction of, and perhaps with a 
little assistance from, skilled pro- 
fessionals, 

In the course of this conversa- 
tion the names of Kentingtown 
and Trevor were incidentally men- 
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tioned ; and Jack, feeling himself 
inspired by this most fortunate 
chance allusion to the subject at 
this moment preoccupying his 
thoughts, immediately availed him- 
self of the opportunity thus given 
him by launching forth into elabo- 
rate praises of John Hall; of his 
wife, the widow of Clement Trevor ; 
and of that widow’s daughter, the 
charming débutante, whom he had 
met that morning for the first time. 
Scenic decoration was a sine gua 
non in the proposed revival of the 
bijou theatre at Silverbeach ; and 
John Hall was the man of all 
others best fitted to undertake that 
‘job.’ So Jack Clifford declared, 
warming with his subject and the 
possibilities it suggested to him. 

With what signal effect he also 
availed himself of the chance men- 
tion of the name of Kentingtown, 
on the occasion of his subsequent 
visit ‘to Alpha-street, has already 
been shown. 

Yes ; Master Jack, in this in- 
stance, had certainly proved him- 
self deserving of that epithet of 
sharpness with which his friends 
accredited him. Once fairly started 
on the tack which promised to 
lead to Mrs. Hall’s favour, and 
consequently to her daughter’s, 
Jack determined, at all hazards, to 
continue in the same. Chance 
here favoured him again. His 
frequent visits to Alpha-street were 
more and more eagerly looked for 
by Mrs. Hall, who was now often 
left quite alone at home, as the 
attendance of both her husband 
and daughter was more constantly 
required at the Sphere with each 
day that brought them nearer to 
the all-eventful Saturday. Mrs. 
Hall’s anxious and persistent in- 
quiries as to her late husband’s 
grand family, and into the private 
life of Sir Hercules, perplexed 
Jack not a little. Having, in the 
first instance, allowed his inter- 
locutor to take the fact of his in- 
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timacy with all the ‘swells’ for 
granted, Jack afterwards shrank 
from the notion of admitting that 
he was really quite as ignorant of 
the private life of the family at 
Kentingtown Manor as he was of 
the domestic details of the circle 
at Silverbeach. 

To confess such ignorance now, 
however, Jack felt would have 
been infra dig., and might have 
shaken Mrs. Hall’s faith in him. 
This, above all things, must be 
secured; and with that object 
Jack, with ready resource, resolved 
to draw upon his imagination for 
the required description of the 
persons and things with which he 
was unacquainted ; so he soon be- 
gan to improvise with all the 
aplomb of a social Munchausen. 

He could not allow Miss Trevor’s 
mother to suspect that he had as 
yet never been invited to cross the 
threshold of hospitable Silverbeach. 

In the anxiety consequent on 
this course of deception, which he 
considered had been forced upon 
him by events and circumstances 
over which he had no control, Jack 
naturally listened to any chance 
hints of his private life which fell 
from the lips of Sir Hercules with 
eager attention. Such stray bits of 
information were most welcome 
pegs on which to hang fresh gar- 
lands of improvisation. 

In all his visits to the mother 
of his adored one, Jack assiduously 
and most persistently impressed 
the necessity for silence, for secre- 
cy, on Mrs. Hall. 

‘Sir Hercules would never for- 
give me if he knew I had betrayed 
the hidden motive of his first visit 
to yourself and your daughter, 
pleaded Jack. And ere long the 
simple-minded lady learnt to con- 
sider Nell and herself as the inter- 
esting heroines of something de- 
lightfully like a stage intrigue. 

The dramatis persone \ent itself 
to this flattering illusion. 


There was the noble emissary 
from the haughty family of earls; 
there was the gentle and much- 
injured wife ignored by her aristo- 
cratic relatives ; there was the good- 
hearted but utterly uncultivated 
boor, the second suitor ; and there 
was the young, charming, and ac- 
complished heroine, the present 
centre of attraction. 

It was strange that Mrs. Hall’s 
thrilling and romantic view of the 
situation so blinded her to facts 
and stage requirements that she 
completely forgot the dramatic 
necessity for, and the absolute 
presence of, a hero and a lover. 
Had she divined the attractive in- 
fluence her Nell possessed for Jack, 
she would probably have modified 
her views accordingly. As it was, 
her monotonous life was filled with 
a new and absorbing interest, 
which at times amounted to actual 
eagerness. 

By means of such splendid step- 
ping-stones as Jack and the great 
Sir Hercules, the still greater family 
of Kentingtown might ultimately 
be approached; and if she kept 
her ambitious enterprise secret 
(this was Jack’s constant lesson) 
her Nell might some day arrive 
at that haven of aristocratic rest, 
the proud home of her poor dear 
father. 

The sight of Sir Hercules in the 
box opposite had first attracted 
Mrs. Hall’s attention; and then 
she noticed the lady at his side; 
that was of course the widowed 
sister of whom Jack had spoken. 
(He had gleaned the fact of her 
existence from a chance remark of 
the General’s.) But who was the 
second lady in that box—the young 
and beautiful girl with the glory of 
pale golden hair ? 

Jack had never mentioned any 
one but Mrs. Dalrymple in con- 
nection with Silverbeach. Could 
this fairy be any relation of Sir 
Hercules—his daughter perhaps? 
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O no; Jack would surely have 
told her of this lovely creature’s 
existence in that case. 

Now it so happened that Rosa- 
mond had never been mentioned 
by her uncle in Jack’s presence. 
She seemed too dainty, too refined 
a being to be alluded to in general 
conversation with male acquaint- 
ances, either martial or Bohemian. 

This reserve on the part of Sir 
Hercules was instinctive rather 
than intentional. 

Silverbeach was a fitting bower 
for that sweetest and fairest of 
Rosamonds—his young and inno- 
cent niece. There she must re- 
main in happy seclusion, far from 
the roughly polluting breath of 
worldly society. The General was 
himself no Puritan, nor by any 
means averse to the seductions of 
that world from contact with which 
he was so anxious to preserve the 
‘pretty child’ safely cloistered in 
his country home. This evening 
she was absolutely radiant in her 
glad anticipation of the pleasure 
in store for her. There was also 
an undercurrent of sympathy at 
work within her mind. She felt 
an intense curiosity and interest in 
the young débutante, whom her 
uncle had declared so charming, 
and whom she already longed to 
receive as her own particular guest. 

‘That is Miss Trevor’s mother 
in the box opposite,’ whispered 
Sir Hercules. 

Warned by his previous experi- 
ence of his sister’s indifference, he 
addressed this communication con- 
fidentially to his niece. 

She looked eagerly across at 
Mrs. Hall; and that lady, meeting 
the glance of Sir Hercules at the 
moment, bent her head in cour- 
teous recognition. 

Rosamond saw the movement, 
considered it as an intended greet- 
ing to herself, and answered it 
with a nod and a bright smile. 

‘To whom are you bowing so 
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familiarly, Rosamond ?’ asked her 
mother surprised. 

‘To the mother of Miss Trevor ; 
she is in the box opposite, and has 
such a sweet sad face. Look, dear, 
and bow to her too; then she will 
smile again as she did just now, 
and you will admire her, I am sure.’ 

‘Rosamond, I am astonished [ 
said Mrs. Dalrymple, and her tone 
substituted shocked for the word 
she used. ‘We are not even ac- 
quainted with—with the person in 
the opposite box, and do not know 
if—’ 

‘O, I do know she is a lady, 
mother ; and so would you if you 
looked at her delicate refined face.’ 
But Mrs. Dalrymple had no desire 
to satisfy herself on this point by 
a personal examination of the ap- 
pearance of the widow ofa Trevor 
who had married a scene-painter. 
Such a person could never have 
the slightest attraction for her, and 
she certainly would not pretend 
to an interest she could not feel. 
No; not even to please her dear 
Hercules, who really should ab- 
stain from exhibiting his ‘stagey 
predilections’ when in the company 
of her daughter and herself. 

His unfortunate meeting with 
this new actress and her mother 
had caused Mrs. Dalrymple the 
first pang of displeasure which she 
had ever felt towards her brother ; 
and each recurring mention of 
these objectionable people ap- 
peared as a fresh grievance to 
Rosamond’s mother. Life had 
fiowed on so smoothly and plea- 
santly with that lady for many and 
many a long year now, that she 
resented the bare shadow of a 
possible annoyance as quite a 
serious and distressing reality. 

The sudden and most unex- 
pected shadow thrown on her path 
by what she deemed her brother's 
want of consideration assumed 
gigantic proportions in her mind, 
because she did not choose to ac- 
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knowledge its existence either to 
her daughter or to Hercules him- 
self. She brooded over it in silence, 
and ere long had persuaded herself 
that she really had a genuine 
grievance to disturb her peace. 

While this pretty woman, who 
had no trouble but such as she 
chose to create for herself, turned 
an indifferent profile towards Mrs. 
Hall, that lady, who for the nonce 
had forgotten all her grievances,real 
and imaginary, in her intense inter- 
est in the present hour, was watch- 
ing fair Rosamond, whose smiling 
greeting had elated and charmed 
her, with very earnest eyes. 

Surely she had once seen just 
such a lovely face as that, long, 
long ago ; but where and when? 

Ah, she remembered now ! 

It was in the days of her first 
blissful honeymoon. Clement had 


taken her to see the pictures in the * 


Royal Academy, which in those 
days still held its exhibitions in 
Trafalgar-square. And he had 
pointed out a face upon the wall 
there, a lovely innocent face set 
in an aureole of pale gold hair. 
That face had haunted the 
young wife for months after; for 
Clement, bending over her, had 
fondly whispered, ‘Is she not per- 
fect? Let us hope, darling, that 
we may some day have a daughter 
as sweet and lovable as the child 
must be who sat for that portrait.’ 
The daughter had come; and, 
though not perfect, was sweet and 
lovable now; but the father— 
her poor Clement— The tears 
that had filled Mrs. Hall's eyes, as 
the memories suggested by Rosa- 
mond’s beauty arose in her mind, 
now fell unheeded ; forherthoughts 
were suddenly diverted, and her 
attention engrossed, by the elegant 
‘interior’ exposed on the stage as 
the curtain rose. 

Miss Dalgleish, ‘a ‘lady of Na- 
ture’s own making,’ proved herself 
such in looks and bearing. She 
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was superbly and _ becomingly 
dressed, and her musical voice 
and distingué manner became all 
the more impressive as Fanny 
Dale, the flighty ‘second lady,’ 
tripped on to the stage, her laugh- 
ing face and careless manner con- 
veying to all beholders the sense 
of her thorough self-satisfaction and 
her indifference to the opinion of 
others. 

‘Who is /hat, uncle?’ asked 
Rosamond. She spoke quite anx- 
iously. She feared to hear that 
the giddy shrill-voiced actress who 
had just entered the scene was 
the Miss Trevor of whose intimate 
acquaintance she had been so very 
desirous. 

Mrs. Dalrymple, without turning 
her head, listened for her brother’s 
reply with a breathless dismay. 
Could this be the daughter of Cle- 
ment Trevor, whom Hercules had 
described as lady-like, charming ? 

If such a girl as this should, on 
any plea whatever, be invited as a 
guest to Silverbeach, then it could 
no longer shelter either Rosamond 
or herself ; that was quite certain. 

‘That is Roberta Ashworth in 
the play, otherwise Miss Fanny 
Dale,’ explained Sir Hercules. 
‘She is a giddy little woman, 
though she can act when she 
chooses. Just now I believe she 
is hankering after a fresh engage- 
ment. I hear there is a good 
chance for her in the provinces ; 
and if she leaves the Sphere I shall 
certainly—’ What Sir Hercules 
intended to do in such case re- 
mained unrevealed. He suddenly 
stopped speaking, seized his opera- 
glasses, and concentrated his atten- 
tion on the stage. 

‘That is Eleanor Trevor,’ he 
resumed, in an altered tone; *‘ that 
dainty little maid with the serious 
eyes and the nervous smile on her 
lips.’ 

Mrs. Dalrymple suddenly felt the 
heat oppressive, and began vigor- 
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ously"to fan herself. Rosamond’s 
eyes were fixed upon the dainty 
waiting-maid. 

‘She is sweet, pronounced the 
girl, with the emphasis of convic- 
tion ; and as she spoke she slipped 
her hand into that of her uncle. 
‘And who is this very handsome 
gentleman ?’ she continued, as her 
glance returned to the stage. 

* That is Jack Clifford; he is a 
good-looking young fellow, and a 
particular favourite of min®* ex- 
plained Sir Hercules. ‘ He takes. 
the lover’s part in the play. Jim 
Crane, the ugly man who made us 
laugh so in the first scene, is a sort 
of foil to the handsome aristocrat 
in this one.’ 

‘Mr. Clifford looks a rea/ hero,’ 
declared Rosamond, ber attention 
divided between the waiting-maid 
and the lover. 

‘Yes; I suppose Jack would 
fairly represent the first walking- 
gentleman in a lady’s three-volume 
romance,’ observed Sir Hercules, 
laughing at his niece’s enthusi- 
asm. 

‘How anxious Miss Trevor's 
mother looks! said Rosamond, 
glancing at the opposite box. 

‘She has no cause for anxiety, 
I am sure,’ replied Sir Hercules ; 
but he did not turn his gaze away 
from the stage for a moment. 

‘The girl moves with easy grace,’ 
he commented; ‘and her face 
and her manner are equally charm- 
Ing.’ 

‘I think so too,’ said Rosamond 
earnestly. Then she bent towards 
her mother and added, ‘ Youadmire 
Miss Trevor as much as we do, 
don’t you, mamma dear ? 

‘ She appears to be a very decent 
maid, remarked Mrs. Dalrymple 
indifferently. But the indifference 
was feigned. In reality, she was 
now disappointed that this paragon 
of her brother's was so very differ- 
ent from the vulgar Fanny Dale. 

In the case of Fanny there would 
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have been some valid excuse for 
stern disapproval. As it was, 
Rosamond’s mother had to con- 
tent herself with an unspoken 
regret that her brother should have 
elected this particular night for 
their visit to the theatre. 

Mrs. Dalrymple, in fact, was by 
no means pleased at the début of 
Clement Trevor’s daughter. 


CHAPTER XII. 
A CHANCE OF PROMOTION. 


NELL’s heart beat—she thought 
audibly—as she walked forth upon 
the stage, salver in hand. Her 
cheeks flushed; she felt herself 
trembling all over; and Sir Her- 
cules was right when he described 
her smile as nervous. 

‘Courage, Miss Trevor! 
sure all will go well to-night.’ 

That was what Jack Clifford 
said to her, as they stood side by 
side in the wing, awaiting their re- 
spective cues. It was the first 
time he had spoken to her that 
evening. She had passed him 
once or twice; but he had been 
conning his part—muttering, ab- 
sorbed. Nell, fully imbued with 
the serious nature of the situation, 
had respected his preoccupation, 
and kept silence. 

‘ Another girl would have been 
offended, or cheeked me,’ thought 
Jack, who, though he did not 
choose to talk, was aware of what 
was passing around him. ‘This 
one, instead of resenting my silence, 
respects me for it, I know. Then 
this girl is one in a thousand.’ 

Such thoughts had been in his 
mind when he finally addressed 
her, and they lent a special light 
to his eyes, and a note of tender- 
ness to his voice. 

When the third scene was over, 
and Miss Trevor's début a fait 
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accompli, Jim Crane came to con- 
gratulate her. 

‘I thought you would like to 
see your name on the bill,’ he said, 
handing one to her; and she, not 
trembling now, but quite elated 
because there had been no hitch 
in her very modest little perform- 
ance, eagerly took the tinted paper 
he offered her. At the end of the 
page, in unobtrusive lettering, she 
read : 

‘ Alice (maid to Mrs. d’Almayne), 
Miss TREVOR,’ 

It was a new sensation, and a 
pleasurable one. 

‘Thanks,’ she said, smiling up 
at him; ‘I wonder if I shall ever 
be lucky enough to see my name 
opposite a part of some import- 
ance ?’ she added dubiously. 

‘If you stick to the work as 
honestly as you have begun it,’ 
said Jim, ‘you are bound to get on.’ 

‘I have chosen the loveliest of 
all those beautiful gloves you gave 
me, for the last act,’ she said, anx- 
ious to gratify him. 

In the last act her part was still 
less important. She had only to 
walk on with others in evening 
dress, as so much live padding for 
Mrs. d’Almayne’s drawing-room. 

She wore a whiie dress, with 
primrose-coloured bows and prim- 
rose gloves. She was part of a 
crowd; but several people re- 
marked her, thought it a pity she 
had nothing to say, and declared 
her appearance quite charming. 

‘Tell little Hall to keep an eye 
on Fanny Dale,’ Mrs. Powell said 
to her stage-manager. 

Mr. Blenkinsop took the first 
available opportunity to whisper 
this mysterious intimation to the 
lady he admired and respected. 

Mrs. Blenkinsop was taking ‘a 
little refreshment’ out of a large 
tumbler in the prompt-wing when 
Alexander made his way to the 
back of the stage; and Nell was 
returning to the dressing -room 


when the stage-manager seized her 
hands, pressed them cordially, told 
her the news, and added, 

‘That means promotion, my 
dear; and what’s more, you de- 
serve it.” 

His manner was encouraging, 
paternal ; he really liked the girl, 
and appreciated her superior quali- 
ties. With a woman's sensitive 
delicacy she felt this, and responded 
accordingly; but when she looked 
up into his eyes, with glad tears in 
her @wn and a happy smile parting 
her sweet lips, a great temptation 
entered the mind of Alexander. 
He longed to fold his lean arms 
closely about her, and to concen- 
trate his admiration and approval 
in a kiss. 

‘How pleased father will be! I 
shall tell him of your great kind- 
ness,’ said Nell eagerly. She freed 
the hands he had kept in his own 
as she spoke, and hurried away. 

‘ Thank God!’ muttered Blenkin- 
sop. ‘Brave «little woman! I'd 
have frightened her out of her wits, 
and offended her for the rest of 
her days. She’s too good and true 
for that sort of treatment. I'll try 
to prove myself a real friend to 
her, and to old John too; and I'll 
help her on, all I can—as far as 
Hetty Il let me, that is.’ 

Nell, quite unconscious of her 
narrow escape from what to her 
would have been an unpardonable 
insult, tripped gaily back to her 
dressing-room. 


Miss Dalgleish was quiet, self- 
contained, earnest as ever. She 
had still to play an important part 
in the final scene of the piece, 
and the concentration of anxious 
thought had not been allowed to 
relax for a moment. 

She had neither words nor smiles 
to bestow on any one as yet; her 
part was again pinned on the dress- 
ing-table before her; and, while 
Emma the attentive was looping 
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up the long brocaded train which 
the actress had just slipped on, 
she was conning line after line, 
word for word, of a study in which 
all who heard her had deemed her 
perfect a fortnight ago. 

Fanny Dale was more noisy, 
more reckless even, than she had 
been earlier in the evening. 

‘Well, Mumps Dumps!’ she 
cried, looking into Nell’s serious 
face, and meeting the wistful gaze 
of her clear brown eyes with a 
mimicry of solemn amazement iu 
her own. 

‘You got on fine to-night, you 
did, Miss Solemnity Trevor! she 
said. ‘I saw the stage-manager 
blinking his wicked old eyes in ap- 
proval. Mother Powell kept a 
steady look-out on you, too, from 
her watch-tower at the back of the 
circle. I saw Aer ; and I saw her 
frown too, when I did that bit of 
gag on my own account in the 
fourth scene. 

‘ As for Mother Blenkinsop, who 
tried to spoil my business for me 
just then (and it’s little enough, 
Heaven knows !), I was determined 
to punish her a bit for her imperti- 
nent interference. So when she 
was stumping along to the green- 
room, prepared to give Andy a lec- 
ture, his usual refreshment between 
the acts, poor dear, I rushed for 
him, seized his arm, gave him a 
sounding kiss on his sallow old 
cheek (Mother B. heard and saw 
it all), and I said, “ I’ve got a pint 
of fizz, Mr. Blenkinsop; it’s just 
been sent round to me; and fre- 
sently I shall be happy to offer you 
a glass of it.” He pretended to 
frown ; but he couidn’t help grin- 
ning at the pleasant prospect all 
the same. Then she came up pant- 
ing and glaring; so did the call- 
boy ; and she ad to go on. I 
watched my opportunity, respect- 
fully requested Mr. Blenkinsop to 
join me in drinking success to the 
new play, and felt quite certain 
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that my death-warrant was finally 
settled in the leading old woman's 
mind. 

‘ Therefore it behoves me to pre- 
pare for squalls; so I just wrote a 
note to Timpson & Farquhar, my 
agents ; and we shall see what we 
shall see.’ 

‘ I wish you would give our ears 
a little rest meanwhile, my dear,’ 
said Miss Dalgleish, in a tone of 
remonstrance. 

‘It’s a shame to vex you, Miss 
D.,’ said Fanny, in a contrite 
whisper; ‘you're so patient and 
civil to all of us. Well, let’s hope 
for your sake, as well as my own, 
that the town’ll be rid of that de’il 
of a Dale before we're any of us 
many days older.’ 

Fanny sang Aer version of ‘ Bon- 
nie Dundee’ at the top of her shrill 
voice, and Miss Dalgleish clasped 
her hands over her head, and so 
stood in an attitude of absolute 
despair. 

‘That Pierrepoint woman, Ara- 
minta, is in front,’ pursued Fanny, 
addressing Nell, in a confidential 
whisper. ‘ She’s awfully spoony on 
Jack Clifford; he zs a jolly fellow, 
isn’t he ? And ifI do leave town as 
I hope and intend, I shouldn’t 
wonder but she’d offer to do second 
lady here in my place, just for the 
sake of being in one theatre with 
him.’ 

Nell, with a little shiver of appre- 
hension, remembered the words 
of ‘warning’ Araminta had whis- 
pered in her ear on the occasion 
of her last visit to Alpha-street. 

‘ I hope you are not really going 
away, Miss Dale?’ she queried 
anxiously. 

‘Law, Nell, you don’t mean to 
say you're afraid of that stuck-up 
dummy of a Pierrepoint!’ cried 
Fanny, laughing. ‘Why, you're 
worth just a dozen of her, looks 
and brains too! You may take 
my word for that. But,’ she added, 
in a still lower tone, ‘if you are 
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smit with Master Jack, you'll have 
a worse enemy than Aer to deal 
with. There’s a poor girl they call 
Ophelia who's dying — regular 
dying—for love of him now; and 
if she knew—’ 

‘I have seen her—Phcebe Mil- 
ler, you mean,’ answered Nell 
hastily, and feeling the blood 
mount up to her temples. 

‘O, you've seen her, have you?’ 
exclaimed Fanny, with a hideous, 
but most expressive, grimace. ‘And 
you weren’t over and above 
charmed with that interview, I 
shouldn’t think ; were you?” 

‘Is she worse?’ inquired Nell, 
feeling as troubled as she looked. 

*O, she’s quite done up just at 
present,’ replied Fanny, with a 
shrug of her plump shoulders, 
which were temptingly exposed to 
view. ‘I saw Sally Turner yes- 
terday. She says Ophelia’s nearly 
come to the end of her sorrows, 
and she’s fretting awfully for a sight 
of Jack; but she can’t get out of 
her bed now. She’s not been here 
for the last five days.’ 

‘I wondered at her absence,’ 
said Nell, and in her heart re- 
proached herself for having con- 
sidered that absence a relief. 


‘Were you pleased, father?’ 
asked Nell, slipping her hand 
under John Hall’s arm as she 
joined him at the stage-door, where 
he was waiting for her. 

‘Pleased, my girl! he cried. 
‘ Pleased isn’t the word for it. My 
only disappointment was that you 
weren’t by my side in the box to 
see the general effect to proper 
advantage. I often get a call 
when there’s a new piece on, as 
you know ; but three calls is more 
than ever I’ve had before. Mrs. 
Powell shook hands with me twice, 
and told me I’da right to be proud 
of my success, and that the set- 
scenes were perfect pictures. I 
never did take such a deal of trou- 
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ble before, I’ll admit that; and 
honest labour always brings its own 
reward, my child, as I’ve told you 
times out of number. Ifyou want 
to excel, stick to your work ; then 
you'll be a happy woman, and 
you're safe to get on. That gar- 
den scene, with the avenue in the 
distance and the fountain in the 
front, did come uncommon well ; 
I never saw a prettier. So did 
the drawing-room and the conser- 
vatory with the Chinese lanterns. 
By the bye, you were in that; and 
a true lady you looked, my dear ; 
I never saw a sweeter. That's 
what that noble old General said 
to me too, when I went round to 
his box with him after he’d been 
to shake hands with mother.’ 

‘O, did he go to see her? I am 
glad!’ said Nell. ‘And was she 
pleased with the play, father? 

‘I think she was more took up 
with the General’s ladies, who were 
in a box opposite, than she was 
with the stage, my dear ; but she'll 
tell you all about it when you get 
home. I put her in a cab after 
you'd finished your part, and she’s 
been gone this last hour or more.’ 

‘I’m happy to know you were 
satisfied with the scenery, father ; 
and how about the piece and ws ? 

Nell paused before she uttered 
the last comprehensive word. It 
was a delightful and a most im- 
portant moment for her. She 
fully realised now that she might 
not only think, but speak, of herself 
as one absolutely belonging to the 
profession which she deemed great 
and glorious. 

‘If by ws you mean your dear 
little pains-taking self, Nell, l’ve 
only to say that you looked and 
did as well in your part as our 
scenery did ; and that’s the highest 
praise I can give you.’ He pressed 
her hand closer to his side, and 
covered it with his fingers. ‘ If the 
streets wasn’t so light to-night, I’d 
just like to give you a kiss, asI 
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longed to do when you came trip- 
ping on to the boards, looking the 
very picture of the neatest, dain- 
tiest waiting-maid I ever saw on 
the stage or off it either.’ 

‘ And the piece, father, and Miss 
Dalgleish and Jim Crane and Mr. 
Clifford ?” 

‘O, they were all right enough, 
as far as the acting went; but the 
play isn’t much. I thought it very 
poor stuff myself. But you mustn’t 
take my opinion about that, child; 
I see too much of it behind the 
scenes, don’t you know? I’m far 
too well up to the tricks and 
the dodges of it all, to judge of the 
effect on outsiders. Zhey certainly 
seemed pleased enough, if noise is 
a test of satisfaction.’ 

He laughed, as Nell, recalling 
the demonstrations in the front, 
recounted how the clapping and 
the cries had quite alarmed her. 
‘I made sure they would do some 
harm,’ she said ; ‘and every mo- 
ment I thought they would come 
jumping on to the stage. They be- 
haved like savages, and “ Bravo !” 
seemed their war-cry.’ 

Arrived at Alpha-street they 
found Mrs. Hall pale, subdued, and 
inclined to be tearful. 

‘The emotions of the evening 
have been too much for me,’ she 
said plaintively. But after they had 
all partaken of the tempting supper 
which Nell prepared with the ut- 
most alacrity, her mother bright- 
ened up visibly, and very soon 
forgot her lachrymose inclinations, 
as she began to expatiate on 
the loveliness of Rosamond Dal- 

mple. 

‘ What did the ladies say to you, 
father, when you went into their 
box ?’ inquired Nell. 

She looked across at John Hall 
with eagerly questioning eyes. 
Her mother’s animated description 
of the niece of Sir Hercules had 
aroused a strong feeling of interest 
in her mind, 
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‘The ladies—that is to say, the 
young \lady—received me in the 
kindest possible manner,’ said John 
Hall, smiling at the recollection. 
‘Mrs. Dalrymple herself—who, I 
suppose, don’t take the stage or the 
people who work for it into much 
account—made me feel like the 
wrong man in the wrong place. 
Once I was so near her. She just 
bowed her handsome head; and 
then she turned it away and began 
to fan herself, as though she found 
the theatre very hot indeed.’ 

Nell laughed ; she would not 
encourage her stepfather’s evident 
feeling of'discomfiture by acknow- 
ledging its existence, or betraying 
the sympathy she naturally felt for 
him. 


‘And what did the young lady 
say ?’ she asked. 

‘She told me she was looking 
forward to my arrival at Silverbeach 
with the greatest possible pleasure, 
replied John Hall, emphasising the 
words he quoted with evident re- 
lish, ‘She said the little stage was 
as pretty as could be, and most 
convenient too, she thought ; and 
she longed to see me at work with 
my brushes and colours, because, 
once the theatre was re-decorated, 
she should get a chance of acting 
herself ; and then she added, ‘‘I can- 
not expect to behave so well at my 
début as Miss Trevor has done to- 
night ; but with a few lessons, 
which—” I don’t know what fur- 
ther she meant to tell me,’ John 
Hall resumed, after a thoughtful 
pause ; ‘but I suppose she was 
going to say something or another 
which her proud lady-mother did 
not choose should be said to me, 
for she suddenly dropped her fan ; 
and as her daughter, on whose dress 
it had fallen, handed it back, the 
mother asked Sir Hercules to open 
the door of the box wide, as she 
felt the heat so much. I took 
what I considered a hint of dis- 
missal, made my bow, and walked 
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off. Sir Hercules followed me into 
the corridor, congratulated me on 
my scenery and on your appear- 
ance, as I have told you, Nell, and 
when he bid me good-night, he 
added, “ The 20th of July will be 
my niece’s eighteenth birthday, 
and I hope, if possible, to have 
everything in readiness for our 
theatrical festivity by that date.” 
Then he asked me to come down 
as soon as I conveniently could 
leave town.’ 

‘The 2oth of July! repeated 
Nell. ‘Then I am just three months 
older than Miss Dalrymple; it’s 
only fair I should have made my 
début first, isn’t it, mum dear ?” 

‘Ah, my poor child, sighed 
Mrs. Hall, ‘a very different sort of 
début will that of Miss Dalrymple 
be from yours to-night.’ 

‘ Different, indeed !’ cried Nell, 
with exultation. ‘To her it will 
all be idle pastime, and to me it is 
the first earnest of a career of 
work and possible distinction.’ 

‘1 wish your lot was cast in such 
paths of pleasantness and peace as 
that other young lady’s,’ said Mrs. 
Hall plaintively. 

‘I don’t, cried Nell; ‘and I 
would not change my fate for hers 
if such a chance were offered me 
to-morrow.’ 

‘Hearing voices I thought I 
might be allowed to enter,’ said Jack 
Clifford apologetically, as he fol- 
lowed his own voice into the room. 
‘I have just met Sir Hercules at 
the Hamlet Club,’ he explained ; 
‘and he begged me to come on here 
at once, and see you to-night, if 
possible, Mrs. Hall.’ 

Both Nell and her mother 
glanced at their unexpected visi- 
tor in pleased surprise. 

‘Sir Hercules has asked me to 
invite you, Mr. Hall, and your 
daughter to accompany him to 
Silverbeach to-morrow morning, 
to§$have luncheon there, and to 
spend the day in roaming about 
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the grounds. He thought the 
change would be a pleasant one 
for all of us hard-worked people, 
he said, for he has honoured me 
with an invitation also; and being 
Sunday, of course we are all free. 
We are to meet at the Great West- 
ern Station at ten a.mM.—if quite 
convenient to the ladies, that is. 
Sir Hercules was good enough to 
say that he preferred to trust to 
my vivd-voce pleading on his be- 
half, and that a verbal reply carried 
to him at once would be more 
satisfactory to all parties than half 
a dozen formal notes. Pray en- 
courage this humble messenger, 
Mrs, Hall, by allowing him to re- 
turn at once with the good tidings 
of your consent.’ 

Nell was too anxious to listen 
to all Jack had to say to utter a 
word herself; but as the handsome 
actor met her eyes with a look of 
mute appeal in his own, she slipped 
her hand into that of her mother, 
and bending down, whispered, 
‘You will say yes, mum dearest, 
will you not?” 

John Hall heard the entreaty. 

‘ Of course we'll go, and we're 
greatly obliged to Sir Hercules for 
his handsome invite ; a day in the 
country will do every one of us a 
vast deal of good. You most of 
all, mother dear, because you get 
so little fresh air as it is. Please 
give that message, Mr. Clifford ; 
and say for me that I'll take care 
to have my ladies at the station at 
9-45 sharp. Then there won’t be 
no mistake nor delay.’ 

Nell’s face had brightened visi- 
bly at John Hall’s hearty speech ; 
but it clouded over with a fresh 
anxiety as her mother sat in un- 
responsive silence. 

‘Let me take the reply to Sir 
Hercules in your own words, dear 
Mrs. Hall,’ pleaded Jack. He 
was quite aware of the mother’s 
taciturnity and of her daughter's 
wistful anxiety. 
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* You surely cannot be averse to 
all of us profiting by the kind offer 
of Sir Hercules, mother?’ asked 
Mr. Hall, as his wife’s ambiguous 
silence at last struck even him with 
astonishment. 

Mrs. Hall glanced from her hus- 
band to her daughter. Her face 
expressed irresolution, but no plea- 
sure. Her handkerchief was ready 
in her hand, the tears were already 
filling her eyes.: 

‘Allow me,’ cried Jack, darting 
round the table and bending down 
by her side. The handkerchief 
had fallen upon the floor. ‘As if 
to give me my chance,’ thought 
Jack gratefully ; andas he picked 
it up, he whispered eagerly, ‘Go ; 
for er sake and our secret.’ 

‘ Pray thank Sir Hercules in my 
name for his kind invitation to my 
family,’ said Mrs. Hall, after an 
instant’s hesitation. ‘We will be 
at the station as he suggests,’ she 
added, lightly wiping away the 
tears that were already rolling over 
her cheeks. ‘ You will excuse me, 
Mr. Clifford, I am sure,’ she said, 
rising and extending her hand to 
the young man, who grasped and 
eagerly pressed it in token of his 
gratitude for the concession she 
had made. 

Why should it be a concession ? 
he was silently wondering the 
while. 

‘It has been a very trying 
evening for me,and I am greatly 
fatigued,’ said Mrs. Hall, as she 
went towards her room. 

‘And I must hurry back to the 
club ; Sir Hercules is awaiting me 
and your reply. He will be de- 
lighted, I am sure,’ cried Jack, and 
with a hasty good-night he went 
his way. 

‘What upset your mother so, 
Nell?’ asked John Hall, when the 
girl returned to the sitting-room, 
after attending upon her parent as 
usual. 

‘I think, dear, she felt a little 
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hurt that the invitation did not 
come frém Mrs. Dalrymple, or in 
her name at least,’ exclaimed Nell 
apologetically. 

‘But Mrs. Dalrymple knows 
nothing about any one of us, and 
cares even less, I should say,’ John 
answered bluntly. 

This kind of nonsense on his 
wife’s part always angered him. 
How could he be expected to sym- 
pathise with the scruples which she 
would have dignified by the, to 
him, incomprehensible term of 
etiquette ? 

‘If Mrs. Dalrymple is not at 
home to receive us to-morrow,’ 
Mrs. Hall had explained to Nell, 
‘I shall consider this supposed 
honour on the part of Sir Herdules 
as an intentional insult.’ 

Nellleft her mother with a heavy 
heart. It seemed to her that the 
bright prospect for the morrow— 
which had appeared full of glorious 
promise, as Jack, in his happiest 
tones, delivered himself of his 
message—was already clouding 
over. What could have induced 
her mother to put this cruel con- 
struction on the invitation which 
Nell felt sure Sir Hercules had only 
intended as a mark of courtesy and 
kindness ? 


CHAPTER XIII. 
A HAPPY HOLIDAY. 


A REAL May morning! 

A morning with such balmy sun- 
shiny attributes as we have of late 
learned to regard as traditional 
only. Such warmth and bright- 
ness irradiated the air as poetical 
license has always decreed fitting 
for this crowning epoch of vernal 
glories—a balmy splendour we 
have all read about, but very Sel- 
dom seen. 

Nell saw the brightness and in- 
haled the fragrance as she threw 
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up her attic-window, leant out, and 
looked down the narrow street to 
where, at its farther end, she caught 
a glimpse of the shining Thames, on 
which the sun was dancing in rip- 
ples of silvery light. 

What a day to spend in the 
country! Even Mrs. 
forced to admit that the weather 
appeared propitious ; and John 
glanced first at his pretty delicate 
wife, becomingly clad in her silver- 
gray gown, and then at her bonnie 
daughter, with a feeling of admira- 
tion closely allied to pride. 

Could any man in all London 
be setting forth for his ‘Sunday 
out’ in more charming company 
than John could boast of to-day? 

His honest pleasure in the ap- 
pearance of his ladies, and the 
ready compliments he paid them, 
had their share in producing the 
satisfied air of good temper which 
lent its unwonted radiance to Mrs. 
Hall’s face. Nell, delighted her- 
self, seemed to have caught the 
reflection of her mother’s cheerful 
smile in her own clear brown eyes, 
and in the lovely dimples in her 
cheeks and chin. 

Sir Hercules was awaiting his 
party at the entrance to the sta- 
tion. His welcome was hearty, 
his smile betokened satisfaction, 
and he offered his arm to Mrs. 
Hall with quite a courtly grace. 

As they moved towards the plat- 
form together he also complimented 
his companion on the charming 
appearance of her daughter. 

‘She won the sympathies of the 
house last night,’ he said, ‘and 
this morning she has achieved 
another conquest. She appears to 
me as an ideal May-queen. Her 
simple white frock and the prim- 
roses in her hat are fitting robes of 
state for her little majesty.’ 

Then the gallant old soldier con- 
trived to pay the proud mother a 
- personal compliment by a delicate 
allusion to the debt her daughter 
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owed her for her beautiful example, 
the excellent education she had 
given her, and so on and on. 

Sir Hercules had taken the 
tickets before his guests arrived, 
and he now assisted the ladies into 
a carriage, but himself remained 
on the platform with John Hall— 
waiting. 

‘Jack Clifford is late,’ said he. 
‘I hope he is not going to fail 
us.’ 

Nell said never a word; but 
that hope was fervently echoed in 
her mind. 

At the last moment, when she 
had resigned herself to bearing 
her disappointment, and was de- 
termined to make no outward sign, 
Jack, laughing, breathless, apolo- 
getic, and greatly flushed by haste 
and anxiety, jumped into the car- 
riage, and seated himself exactly 
opposite to Nell in the place left 
vacant for him. In another minute 
the train had started, and in three- 
quarters of an hour they had ar- 
rived at Slough. 

A wagonette was awaiting Sir 
Hercules and his guests ; and pre- 
sently they were bowling along 
over the level well-kept roads, 
regarding with a delight, which 
seems to be experienced by the 
dwellers in cities only, the fresh 
green hedgerows, the creepers 
climbing over trim cottages, the 
lilacs and laburnums, laden with 
sweet and lovely blossom, as were 
the hawthorn-trees. 

How Nell enjoyed the delicious 
scents, the exquisite sights! In 
the glad joy of her innocent heart 
she appealed to her mother and 
her stepfather for sympathy. The 
latter accorded it in his blunt 
simple fashion, but the former was 
silent, preoccupied. Sir Hercules, 
in the various remarks he had ad- 
dressed to her during their short 
journey, had made no allusion 
whatever either to Mrs, Dalrymple 
or her daughter. 
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Was it possible that neither of 
these ladies was aware of the invi- 
tation so unexpectedly given by 
the master of Silverbeach? He 
was sitting at the farther end of 
the wagonette now; Jack Clifford 
was opposite to him, and they 
were eagerly discussing some novel 
theatrical enterprise. Perhaps Sir 
Hercules was glad to forget how 
nearly they had arrived, and wished 
to avoid both questions and ex- 
planations for the time being. It 
was probably the first time in his 
life in which the gallant old soldier 
felt himself to be in a false position 
vis-a-vis the guests he had invited, 
and whom he was really delighted 
to honour. Why had Ada so unex- 
pectedly, so unwarrantably, placed 
difficulties in his path? 

They had returned together to 
the hotel last night, in which rooms 
were secured for Mrs. Dalrymple 
and her daughter; and Sir Hercules 
had mounted up to the sitting- 
room, accepting his sister’s offer of 
a cup of coffee, because he desired 
to find an opportunity for a little 
private conversation with her. 

She may have suspected his in- 
tention, and been warned by some 
inward misgiving as to the nature of 
his communication. She certainly 
avoided being leftalone with him for 
a moment; and twice when Rosa- 
mond was about to quit the apart- 
ment in which the coffee was being 
prepared, her mother detained her. 
If Hercules really had any uncom- 
fortable proposal to make about 
that Mrs. Hall and her daughter, 
the actress, he surely would for- 
bear from broaching the subject in 
Rosamond’s presence. 

Mrs. Dalrymple could give her- 
self no reason for her doubts and 
fears ; they were of the vaguest de- 
scription, and really only such in- 
explicable instincts as gain the 
reputation of far-sightedness for 
some of the simplest of women. 

Rosamond expatiated on the de- 
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lights of the evening, and on the 
attractive attributes of Miss Trevor 
and her mother with a persistency 
that irritated Mrs. Dalrymple just 
as much as it pleased her brother. 

‘I am glad you have taken so 
kindly to little Miss Nell, fair Rosa- 
mond,’ he said, laughing; ‘for I 
want you to show her some hospi- 
tality to-morrow.’ 

The thunderbolt had fallen. 
This was the meaning of that pre- 
sentiment of danger which had 
haunted Mrs. Dalrymple ever since 
her brother first displayed such an 
extraordinary interest in Clement 
Trevor’s widow and her daughter, 
the actress. 

‘Do you mean that she is coming 
to see us?’ cried Rosamond, in- 
genuous and rejoicing. 

‘I should like you to write a 
note to Mrs. Hall to-night, my 
dear Ada,’ said Sir Hercules, ‘to ask 
her to spend to-morrow in the 
country with us. She is an invalid, 
you know, and the change will do 
her good. The little girl has been 
anxious and worried of late, too. 
Her first appearance has, of course, 
marked a most important era in 
her life. She may as well be asked 
to accompany her mother.’ 

Sir Hercules commenced his 
petition glibly enough, but, as he 
proceeded with it, he became un- 
accountably embarrassed, and 
stammered just a little. A subtle 
sense of uneasiness checked the 
fluency of his speech; for it oc- 
curred to him that he was asking a 
favour which might not be quite 
as readily granted as his requests 
were wont to be. It was the odd 
look on his sister’s face, and Rosa- 
mond’s consequent silence, which 
startled him into suspicion. 

Mrs. Dalrymple, in truth, was 
quickly reviewing the position. 
Open rebellion on her part was an 
utterly unprecedented measure, 
and one she was really afraid to 
attempt. 
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Her brother, of course, was mas- 
ter at Silverbeach. By courtesy 
only had she been allowed to 
consider herself as vice-president 
hitherto. 

What valid reason could she 
assign for her disinclination to 
receive such guests as he chose to 
invite ? 

He was kind, generous, and to 
Rosamond had proved himself 
indulgent to a fault. But he had 
a will of his own, and, should 
occasion arise, would not be slow 
to assert his powers as master of 
the situation. 

He was a dangerous man to 
provoke. And Ada, in her sud- 
den fear, resolved, at all hazards, 
to avoid arousing his possible 
anger, so she made up her mind 
to be very cautious. She would 
temporise. Open defiance would 
be impolitic. 

‘I am sorry, dear Hercules,’ she 
said, with her sweetest smile, and 
speaking in her gentlest tone, ‘I 
am very sorry that we shall not be 
able to receive your guests to- 
morrow. As you were good enough 
to invite us to town and take these 
nice rooms for us, I determined to 
profit by the occasior., and resolved 
to stay until Monday evening. 
Lady McEwan is in town just 
now; I had a note from her only 
yesterday. I thought of taking 
Rosamond to see her to-morrow 
morning. We shall remain to 
luncheon, and on Monday there 
will be some necessary shopping 
to occupy us in the morning.’ 

Rosamond had listened to her 
mother with astonishment akin to 
consternation. Every word and 
look that passed between her 
elders perplexed her more and 
more. She felt that there was a 
far deeper meaning to the shallow 
words employed than she could 
comprehend. 

Sir Hercules frowned ominously, 
but he said good-night in a plea- 
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sant tone. It was only as his hand 
rested on the handle of the door 
that he turned to his sister and 
said, 

‘I regret that you should find it 
inconvenient to entertain my guests 
to-morrow, Ada; but, faut de mieux, 
Z must endeavour to show them 
how welcome they are to me.’ 

And then he went his way, 
jumped into a hansom, was driven 
to the Hamlet Club, saw Jack 
Clifford, and gave him the mes- 
sage, which resulted in the arrival 
of the Hall family at Silverbeach 
next morning. 

*I regret to tell you, Mrs. Hall,’ 
said Sir Hercules, as he led that 
lady up the steps of the mansion, 
‘that my sister, Mrs. Dalrymple, 
is not here to receive you to-day. 
She is making a stay in town, and 
had, unfortunately, accepted the 
invitation of a friend before she 
was aware that you had consented 
to honour me with your ccmpany. 
Will you kindly pardon my short- 
comings, and allow me to assure 
you that no one could bid you 
welcome more heartily than I do?” 

He glanced at Nell as he spoke, 
and the girl’s smiling acquiescence 
atoned for her mother’s cold si- 
lence. 

‘We feel you are glad to see us 
here, Sir Hercules,’ Nell said, 
blushing as she spoke. She was 
painfully aware that it was her 
mother who ought to have re- 
sponded to their genial host. ‘ We 
are all quite sure,’ she added, 
gaining courage, ‘that you desire 
us to make the very best of our 
holiday, and that you would like 
us to enjoy it as much as possible.’ 

Mrs. Hall knew that Nell spoke 
the simple truth, and her daugh- 
ter’s prompt and opportune remark 
roused her from the disappointed 
silence into which she had sub- 
sided, when she found her fears 
realised, and learnt that she Jadies 
were not at home to receive her. 
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Perhaps it really was an unfor- 
tunate accident only; the whole 
affair had been so hastily arranged. 
What possible reason was there 
for a ‘ premeditated insult’ ? 

None of course. So she would 
make the best of untoward cir- 
cumstances ; she would rejoice in 
her Nell’s pleasure; live on in the 
hope of being received by Mrs. 
Dalrymple on a future occasion, 
and at least endeavour to impress 
her host (the friend and ally of the 
Kentingtown family) with a due 
sense of her own and her daugh- 
ter’s aptitude for the social sphere 
from which they had so long and 
so unjustly been excluded. 

The very air of refinement per- 
vading the luxurious apartments, 
through which her host now con- 
ducted her, seemed to strengthen 
Mrs. Hall in her novel resolution 
to take the best view of a dubious 
prospect. And she succeeded. 

John Hall was ill at ease, and 
consequently silent. The grandeur 
of the house to which he had been 
invited oppressed him. He longed 
to be back in his own room in 
Alpha-street, where  shirt-sleeves 
and a comforting pipe constituted 
the rest and luxury he required 
after a week of hard work. Phil- 
andering in the magnificent resi- 
dence of an aristocratic patron 
afforded him no gratification, either 
physical or mental. He was un- 
selfish, and had urged the accept- 
ance of the unexpected invitation 
to Silverbeach solely with a view 
to giving Nell and her mother a 
chance of what he felt sure would 
be real enjoyment to both of them. 

As far as Nell was concerned, 
his desires were fully gratified. 
Her pleasure was self-evident, 
boundless, and without allo-. Even 
Mrs. Hall soon yielded to the 
pleasant influences around her, 
and showed herself so appreciative 
and charming, that her husband 
felt himself well rewarded for the 
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sacrifice of his quiet Sunday at 
home. 

Jack Clifford, the beginning and 
end of whose existence was the 
perfect enjoyment of the fresent, 
revelled in the special delights this 
holiday afforded him. He never 
bestowed an anxious, and there- 
fore unnecessary, thought on either 
the past or the future. 

For the moment Nell Trevor 
was his idol; and what could be 
more satisfactory than to saunter 
along by her side? 

The beauties of their surround- 
ings, the stately reception-rooms, 
the picturesque galleries, the shel- 
tering avenues, the winding garden- 
paths, the luxuriant flower-beds, 
and well-filled conservatories were 
all enhanced by the gracious pre- 
sence of the lovely and lovable 
girl, who, for the time being, had 
acquired such an absorbing influ- 
ence over him. 

Sir Hercules, whose pleasure 
and peace-loving disposition may, 
to some extent, have been akin to 
that of his young favourite, basked 
in the happy smiles of his appre- 
ciative guests, forgot the temporary 
annoyance his sister's ex/raordinary 
conduct had caused him, and 
looked at and listened to Nell 
Trevor with growing admiration 
and interest. Rosamond was win- 
some, fair, and sweet; and Sir 
Hercules loved her with quite a 
paternal affection. Then Rosa- 
mond was his niece, and he had 
known her all her life. Nell, in a 
different way, was quite as attrac- 
tive, and, to him, more fascinating 
still. And Nell was a stranger, 
with whom he longed to become 
better acquainted. 

The two-o’clock luncheon, which 
John Hall called dinner, and of 
which he honestly partook as 
though he considered it his princi- 
pal meal, was excellent of its kind, 
and evidently satisfied the guests 
as well as their host. 

h 
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‘If you don’t object to investi- 
gating the field of your future ope- 
rations to-day, Mr. Hall,’ said Sir 
Hercules, as they all stepped out 
on to the lawn together, where 
coffee was being served, ‘I should 
like you to come and look at the 
stage with me now. It is in the 
uninhabited wing of the house; 
and I did not take the ladies there, 
as I feared our scenic projects 
would have no attraction for them.’ 

John Hall was far more at his 
ease as this welcome suggestion 
was made to him than he had been 
able to feel hitherto. 

‘Nothing I should like better, 
Sir Hercules,’ he said readily, and 
at once followed his host across 
the lawn and through the shrub- 
bery, which led to the distant wing 
of the mansion. 

Mrs. Hall was comfortably esta- 
blished in a luxurious easy-chair, 
which had been placed upon the 
upper terrace for her by her host’s 
orders. A cushion was under her 
feet, a soft rug covered her knees ; 
she had enjoyed an excellent re- 
past; she had been persuaded to 
take a glass of hock with her fish ; 
and Sir Hercules had replenished 
her champagne tumbler more than 
once. The delicious ease of her 
lounging-chair was particularly wel- 
come to her at this moment; and 
she soon yielded to the soothing 
influences which all combined to 
lull her into, a happy oblivion which 
she would never have admitted to 
have been sleep. 

‘Let us take a little walk toge- 
ther, Miss Trevor,’ said Jack, in a 
tone that was low and _ persua- 
sive. 

Was it likely that he should not 
avail himself of so propitious a 
moment for the sweet solitude @ 
deux which is the constant deside- 
ratum of all lovers ? 

Nell glanced dubiously around 
her. Their host and her stepfather 
had left the lawn long ago. Her 
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mother’s closed eyelids and regular 
breathing proclaimed that she also 
was away—in the land of dreams, 
perhaps. 

Nell hated herself for having 
blushed when Jack addressed her. 
Why should they not take a little 
walk together? She had particu- 
larly desired to have an opportunity 
of speaking to him on a subject 
very near her heart. And now that 


the chance was actually offered to 


her she hesitated, blushed, and ap- 
peared disinclined to avail herself 
of it. 

‘Do come, Miss Trevor,’ he re- 
peated, in still more persuasive 
accents. And she, emboldened 
by these private reflections, arose 
and walked away by his side. 

At the southern extremity of the 
lawn, far away from the wide- 
spreading branches of the mulberry- 
tree which shaded its centre, stood 
an old-fashioned sundial. It was 
supported by a gray stone cupid, 
over whose crumbling limbs a 
spreading mantle of ivy was steal- 
thily creeping, as though to hide 
the ravages of remorseless Time 
from the glance of callous be- 
holders. 

‘A fountain, but no water?’ sug- 
gested Nell, turning inquiringly to- 
wards her companion. 

‘No,’ he said, smiling ; ‘a clock 
—a clock manufactured by man 
on which the sun marks the passing 
hours, and which, in unconscious 
derision, is upheld by the god of 
love, minus his wings.’ 

Then they approached; and 
Jack carefully explained the use of 
the dial to Nell, who listened with 
eager attention. 

‘ How clever he is, how well he 
talks ! thought that inexperienced 
maiden. He felt that her glances 
inspired him, and held forth in a 
manner which surprised himself. 

From the sundial and its sup- 
porting cupid he wandered off into 
a little impromptu exposition of 
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mythology, which certainly had the 
merit of being original. 

‘We learnt a little about Jupiter, 
Juno, Venus, Mars, and Vulcan 
out of Mangnall’s A/ythology at Miss 
Plunkett’s,’ said Nell. ‘The study 
always interested me; it seemed 
like fairy tales for grown-up people ; 
but I never learnt half as much as 
I longed to know out of my lesson- 
book. You have given me a clearer 
insight into the splendid old myths 
in half an hour than I learnt in ten 
times that number of school-les- 
sons.’ 

‘I wonder where that shell-lined 
path leads to?’ he inquired vaguely, 
and led the way in the direction to 
which he pointed. He had no 
desire to spoil the excellent im- 
pression of his impromptu disser- 
tation by giving his inquiring com- 
panion the chance of closer cross- 
examination as to his acquaintance 
with the heroes and heroines of 
ancient myth. 

They wandered, side by side, 
along the narrow winding shell- 
lined path. They were silent, but 
by no means sad. Nell had ceased 
to think ; but she felt that in all her 
life she had hitherto known no 
happier moments than these. 
Speech might have broken the 
spell, so speech was tacitly avoid- 
ed. Suddenly a rustic gate, mark- 
ing the end of the path, barred 
their further progress. They were 
forced to pause. Beyond the gate 
spread the undulating sward of the 
park. A clump of trees here and 
there, or a grand old oak or beech 
standing alone in the venerable 
majesty of ages, lent grandeur to 
the homely prospect. 

‘Shall we go into the park?’ 
asked Jack, and laid his hand on 
the little gate, intending to push it 
open; but her hand was resting 
there, and he had unwittingly cov- 
ered it. She, drew it away in hot 
haste; and her cheeks flushed 
hotly also. 
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Their eyes met, and the spell of 
silence was broken. 

*I love you, Nell!’ whispered 
Jack, seizing both her hands now, 
and striving to draw her towards 
him. But she freed herself from 
his compelling grasp, and moved 
back a step or two. 

She had particularly desired to 
find an opportunity of speaking to 
him on a subject very near her 
heart ; but the desire was prompted 
by a wholly unselfish motive. And 
at this moment it recurred to her, 
and fortified her against the strong 
temptation to listen to the words 
of love which he was so eager 
to speak, and she, poor child, 
would so gladly have heard him 
utter. 

*I have seen Phoebe Miller,’ she 
said, looking straight into his eyes 
now, and realising, with a sense of 
pain that was almost physical, 
so acute was its suffering, that he 
could not meet her questioning 
glance, but turned away, confused 
—ashamed. The bright colour 
which had flushed her sweet face 
faded slowly away, leaving it cold 
and pale. But her steadfast eyes 
never wavered. They watched 
him with a wistful anxiety ; and he 
dared not meet them boldly, as he 
would have desired. 

‘Phoebe Miller is very ill,’ he 
said, after a pause that was trying 
to them both; ‘she is weak and 
morbid. Like all invalids, she 
torments herself with idle fancies. 
They call her Ophelia, you know.’ 

‘I know,’ said Nell; ‘but she 
is not mad. She loves you very 
much, Mr. Clifford; too much for 
her peace of mind, perhaps. And 
she is very seriously ill. Your 
presence would be a great comfort 
to her. She is pining for the sight 
of your face. Will you refuse her 
the comfort of a visit now that she 
is too ill to come to you?’ 

‘I will go to her to-morrow, if 
you bid me, Nell, as I would go to 
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the world’s end if thus I could serve 
ou.’ 

‘Thanks,’ she said simply. ‘I 
shall be glad to know that you have 
gone to make poor Phcebe happy.’ 

Jack, from the first hour of their 
acquaintance, had known that Nell 
was different from most other girls— 
how different he had not suspected 
until this moment. Her sweet 
unselfishness amazed—it almost 
alarmed—him. ‘She does not care 
for me,’ he thought, with a sudden 
pang of fear. ‘ If she loved me she 
would strive tokeep me away from 
that other girl. When women love 
aman they are always so desper- 
ately jealous.’ 

‘Nell, you know that I love you,’ 
he said, possessing himself of her 
hands again, and holding them 
both in the firm grip of his left, 
while he flung his right arm around 
her shoulders, and drew her to- 
wards him close, close. 

She did not strive to resist him 
now; she had pleaded for that 
other, and she loved him, and was 
happy. 

‘ The rose is fairest when 'tis budding new, 

And hope is brightest when it dawns 

from fears. 
The = is sweetest washed with morning 
ew, 

And love is loveliest when embalmed in 

tears.’ 

In this moment of exquisite 
happiness Nell thought of her for- 
lorn rival with a boundless com- 
passion ; but she had pleaded for 
her, and her prayer had been an- 
swered by his promise. Phcebe 
should have her wish. Tears stood 
in Nell’s eyes ; but they were tears 
of joy and not of sorrow. At this 
moment there was no shadow of 
remorse in her heart. He loved 
her as she loved him. Surely this 
was perfect happiness. 

‘ My darling, my own beautiful 
darling !’ he murmured, as he kiss- 
ed her brow, her eyes, her lips. 

They were both startled by the 
sound of voices talking near them ; 
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then a light laugh was joyously 
borne on the summer breeze. 

‘ There are two ladies walking up 
the incline from the park,’ whis- 
pered Jack, who had cautiously 
peeped through the sheltering 
branches of the tree which over- 
hung the rustic gate near which he 
and Nell had been standing all 
this time. ‘Let us make haste 
and return to the house before we 
are missed,’ he continued eagerly, 
as he drew Nell’s arm within his 
own and hurried back along the 
shell-lined path with her. ‘ My 
darling, my own, own love!’ he 
whispered passionately. 

She quickened her steps to keep 
pace with his long stride ; but she 
could not answer him, either by 
word or look. She was breathless, 
and felt as though she were hurry- 
ing along in a dream. 

She dreaded the moment when 
she must stand still. She feared she 
should awake then and find herself 
face to face with some dismal reality, 
and the glorious vision of love dis- 
appeared. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
THE SLEEPING BEAUTY. 


‘Aun, here is the sundial!’ ex- 
claimed Jack, pausing by the side 
of the ivy-mantled cupid. ‘ Now 
we have only to cross the lawn.’ 

‘There is my mother,’ said Nell. 
She had opened her eyes wide, and 
looked about her in a bewildered 
way, as Jack suddenly stayed her 
progress by the closer pressure of 
his hand upon her arm. 

She smiled, and drew a short 
sigh of relief as she perceived her 
mother sitting on the terrace. It 
was no dream. It was all a blessed, 
a blissful reality; for Jack was 
here at her side. 

‘Mrs. Hall is fast asleep,’ re- 
marked he, and, in a tone of ex- 
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treme satisfaction, added, ‘ She has 
evidently not missed us at all.’ 

‘Clifford ’ cried Sir Hercules, 

Jack turned hastily, and Nell 
mechanically seated herself close 
by her mother’s side. As Jack 
was to be called away, that was the 
safest place for her. 

Sir Hercules was leaning out of 
the oriel window which gave light 
to the turret of the Elizabethan 
wing. ‘I want to consult you, 
Clifford,’ he continued, as the 
young man looked up inquiringly. 

**Can you find your way round 
through the shrubbery? ‘The little 
door below me is not locked; it 
will lead you up along the winding 
stairs.’ 

Both Nell and Jack had turned 
towards Sir Hercules, and were 
listening to his directions. And 


while he was speaking they saw a 
sudden change come over his face. 
‘By Jove! he muttered; but 


this exclamation of astonishment 
was inaudible, ‘ here’s Ada; turned 
up a trump after all.’ 

Mrs. Dalrymple and her daugh- 
ter were quietly crossing the lawn ; 
they came from the direction of 
the sundial. 

‘Mother dear! whispered Nell 
gently, touching the sleeper’s arm. 

But Mrs. Hall was already awake, 
and on the alert. The sonorous 
voice of Sir Hercules, as he ad- 
dressed Clifford, had aroused her ; 
and when she opened her eyes she 
had appreciated the situation at a 
glance. She rose as Mrs. Dalrym- 
ple advanced. towards her with 
extended hand. 

‘You will, I hope, pardon my 
involuntary absence,’ that lady said 
courteously. ‘My arrangements 
had been made before I was aware 
of your intended visit to Silver- 
beach ; but when Sir Hercules in- 
formed me of your coming I re- 
solved, if possible, to return in 
the course of the afternoon.’ 

‘I have already introduced my- 
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self to Mrs. Hall,’ Mrs. Dalrymple 
said to her brother, as he hastily 
walked up the terrace-steps. ‘I 
found we could leave Lady McEwan 
after luncheon,’ she added ; ‘so we 
hurried to the station, caught the 
five-o’clock train, and walked home 
through the fields and park.’ 

‘I am very glad,’ said Sir Her- 
cules ; and he looked so. 

Then he presented Miss Trevor 
to his sister and her daughter. 

The girls looked at one another 
with such inquiring glances as 
strange children are wont to be- 
stow when ‘they are told ‘to make 
friends.’ 

In the matter of social experi- 
ence these two certainly could not 
have approached the advanced 
woman-child of the period. Such 
a one is never shy, or at a loss for 
an appropriate remark. 

Both Rosamond and Nell were 
silent for a moment; but they 
looked at and liked each other. 

Mr. Hall and Jack Clifford re- 
mained away in the turret-chamber, 
and resolved to explore the music- 
room and mimic stage together, 
while Sir Hercules went below to 
make the ladies acquainted. 

‘It’s quite time we were off now, 
I’m sure,’ remarked Mr. Hall un- 
easily, as soon as their host had 
left them. ‘ The ladies won’t want 
us hanging about the place any 
longer. If it were a working day, 
and I had come down as a matterof 
business, it wouldn’t signify a bit 
to me ; but as it is I feel like a fish 
out of water.’ 

Jack grunted a vague assent ; 
but he rather despised John Hall 
for his speech and the ridiculous 
shyness that prompted it. Jack, 
for his part, was glad the ladies had 
‘turned up,’ and was eager to make 
their acquaintance. He had never 
as yet found himself in the least at 
a loss where /e deau sexe was con- 
cerned. So far from feeling like a 
fish out of water, the presence of 
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‘fair women’ constituted the ele- 
ment most congenial to him. At 
this moment, however, he could 
not give vent to any such sentiment. 
But he speedily resolved to make 
the best of present circumstances, 
and as far as possible to secure his 
immediate comfort. 

With this view he lighted the 
fine cigar his host had just given 
him, and stretched himself full 
length on the old-fashioned strait- 
backed sofa, which was the only 
available piece of furniture the 
music-room contained. 

John Hall paced steadily to and 
fro over the uncarpeted floor. 

He forgot his companion and 
his fear of the ladies as he men- 
tally planned out the work required 
of him for the restoration and sub- 
sequent modernising of the dilapi- 
dated scenery of the mimic stage. 

The monotonous sounds of his 
footsteps, the whispering of the 
leaves without, and the buzzing of 
the summer flies, which came 
soothingly in at the open window, 
made a lullaby to drowsy Jack. 
His cigar fell from his listless 
fingers ; his heavy eyelids drooped 
over the erst laughing eyes, and he 
soon, all unconsciously, added his 
quota to the general drone and 
buzz by a steadily continued 
snore. 

Meanwhile, the handle of the 
door which led from the spiral 
staircase into the turret-chamber 
was gently turned, and Rosamond’s 
fair head looked in. 

‘They are not here,’ she whis- 
pered, turning to Nell, who had 
followed her. ‘But I hear foot- 
steps in the music-room beyond. 
The stage is there.’ 

‘Then my stepfather is sure to 
be there also,’ said Nell, advancing; 
but at the door she shrank back. 
If Jack should have chosen to 
speak to Mr. Hall now they two 
were alone together ! 

What more likely? And how 
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could she interrupt such a conver- 
sation ? 

‘Let us go in,’ said Rosamond, 
looking back at her irresolute com- 
panion in astonishment. ‘I want 
to see Mr. Hall, you know.’ 

Then they entered. 

The scene-painter’s meditative 
promenade had come to an end, 
and he was bending over a sheet 
of paper which he had spread out 
upon an open card-table. 

The charcoal he held in his hand 
was now tracing the result of his 
reflections in bold outline upon‘ 
the foolscap. His back was turned 
towards the door, and he was ab- 
sorbed in his impromptu sketch. 

He was not aware of the pre- 
sence of the girls, who had come 
in search of him. 

Rosamond’s comprehensive 
glance took in the situation at 
once. With a finger on her lips 
she cautiously advanced towards 
the sofa, and stood for a moment 
lost in contemplation of the figure 
recumbent there. 

Then she turned towards Nell, 
and whispered close into her ear, 

‘The Sleeping Beauty! He is 
beautiful, isn’t he ?” 

Nell’s heart gave a throb. 

She could not answer that ad- 
miring comment by either word or 
look. Only—and this seemed a 
most unreasonable impulse—she 
hated Rosamond for having madeit. 

Then, involuntarily, Nell also 
looked at Jack, as he lay extended. 
His head was thrown back on the 
sofa-pillow ; the curling masses of 
his light-brown hair were tossed 
off his smooth young brow, and 
the handsome outline of the pro- 
file—which was justly described 
and often quoted as classic—stood 
out in bold relief against the black 
back of the horse-hair sofa. 

Nell’s momentary indignation 
with her admiring companion 


vanished. Who could help pro- 
nouncing her Jack ‘beautiful’? 
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Another and a very different im- 
pulse possessed her now. She 
longed to throw herself on her 
knees by the side of her lover; to 
seize the hand listlessly hanging 
down at his side; to cover it with 
kisses, and to wake him with the 
renewed assurance of her profound 
affection. 

Something—perhaps the mag- 
netic power of the four eyes fixed 
on the sleeper—made him uneasy. 

He moved his head a little, his 
lips parted in a smile, and he mur- 
mured a word. 

To Rosamond it sounded like 
‘Well!’ But her companion in- 
terpreted it far more satisfactorily. 

They both moved back a step, 
alarmed lest he should suddenly 
awake ; and even as the thought 
occurred to them, he opened his 
eyes and sprang to his feet, con- 
fronting the startled girls with an 
exclamation of wonder on his own 
part. 

To Rosamond the whole scene 
appeared irresistibly ludicrous, and 
she laughed as merrily as a mis- 
chievous schoolgirl does who has 
perpetrated a practical joke. 

‘I saw you in the piece at the 
Sphere last night, Mr. Clifford,’ 
she said, ‘ and I was rather in awe 
of you. I little thought we should 
meet again so soon, and that I 
should catch you napping!’ 

Jack, instead of experiencing any 
chagrin at having appeared at a dis- 
advantage, very good-temperedly 
joined in the laugh against himself. 

Rosamond’s eyes were fixed on 
his face, and Nell angrily acknow- 
ledged that they were full of admi- 
ration. This surely was not maid- 
enly, not #ice,on Miss Dalrymple’s 
part. She was watching Jack as 
though he were on the stage again, 
and playing a part which interested 
the young lady. 

John Hall, charcoal in hand, 
had now approached the young 
people. 
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* You cannot think how delighted 
I am at the prospect of your coming 
down often and improving our dear 
little theatre for us, Mr. Hall,’ said 
Rosamond. ‘I trust you will soon 
fix a day on which I may expect 
you; and, if you don’t think me 
presuming, I shall hope to obtain 
permission to sit here and watch 
you at your wonderful work all day 
long. I will promise to be very 
quiet, and not to interrupt you in 
the very least. On that condition 
you surely won’t have the heart 
to refuse me! She spoke quite 
pleadingly, and turning to Nell she 
added, 

‘ He won't have the heart to re- 
fuse me, will he, Miss Trevor ?’ 

She asked the childish question 
in a decidedly childish fashion. 

‘Father never refuses any one 
anything he can possibly grant,’ 
said Nell, slipping her small hand 
confidingly into John Hall’s strong 
fingers. 

She looked from him to Rosa- 
mond as she spoke, and smiled 
herself in answer to that young 
lady’s approving glance. 

‘Did uncle Hercules tell you 
that 7 am going to act as soon as 
the new scenery is quite ready, Mr. 
Hall ?’ asked Rosamond presently. 
Her tone betrayed the immense 
importance which precedent had 
taught her to attach to any act of 
her own. 

‘Flattery and prosperity com- 
bined are spoiling a very lovable 
nature here,’ was simple John Hall’s 
mental reflection, as he listened to 
Rosamond’s self-important speech. 
And as his glance fell on Nell, he 
was vaguely thankful that her path 
had not fallen in luxuriant places. 
She, at any rate, was no spoilt child, 
nor had her head been turned by 
flattery ; and surely she was both 
happy and good. 

Jack, though a silent, was by no 
means a Callous, spectator of the 
little scene enacted by honest John 
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Hall and the two pretty girls who 
stood on either side of him. ‘Miss 
Dalrymple is lovely,’ thought Jack. 
‘What a complexion, what an ex- 
quisite figure! How well her dress 
is made, how perfectly it fits her! 
It must have cost twenty guineas 
at least. Minnie Pierrepoint told 
me she gave fifteen for hers, and 
that had a very inferior kind of lace 
upon it.’ Jack Clifford was of an 
inquiring turn of mind, and such 
minutiz as the items of his lady 
friends’ costumes possessed con- 
siderable interest for him. 

Having appraised the qualityand 
admired the appearance of Miss 
Dalrymple’s elegant crépe de Chine 
dress and its elaborate lace trim- 
mings, Jack turned his attention to 
Nell’s simple attire. 

He had considered her white 
frock charming when first he saw 
it in the morning ; but, viewed by 
the side of that rose-tinted costume 
of the other lady’s, it appeared 
ridiculously simple. 

‘We came to look for you be- 
cause tea is quite ready,’ said Rosa- 
mond, laughing; ‘and now that we 
have found you, we have actually 
forgotten the errand that brought 
us. Let us go down.’ 

She turned to Jack Clifford as 
she spoke. 

‘I persuaded mamma to let us 
have our meal out on the lawn,’ 
she said; ‘we shall all enjoy it 
much more so, don’t you think ?” 

She moved towards a window 
which looked out upon the garden, 
and pointed towards the lawn. 

‘Look, Mr. Clifford ; they have 
spread the table for us,’ she said. 

He, following the movement of 
her hand, approached, stood by 
her side, and looked out as she 
bade him. 

John Hall had meanwhile led 
Nell across the room, and was ex- 
plaining the intention of his char- 
coal sketch to her. 

These two were soon engrossed 
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in examining and discussing this 
plan, while Rosamond and Jack 
were eagerly conversing also. 

They had unconsciously lowered 
their voices. 

‘In what character do you in- 
tend to make your first appearance, 
Miss Dalrymple?’ asked Jack, look- 
ing into his companion’s eyes with 
an expression of tender interest in 
his own. 

Not that he felt either tender- 
ness or interest at the moment. 
It was a way he had of looking 
into the eyes of any pretty woman 
to whom he happened to be ad- 
dressing himself. China-blue eyes 
in a thick setting of dark lashes 
have a dangerous trick of express- 
ing an amount of sentiment for 
which their owner is really not 
quite accountable, and for which 
that owner—be it man or woman 
—never consents to be responsible 
afterwards. 

‘ He zs beautiful,’ thought Rosa- 
mond, as she met that tenderly 
expressive gaze of his. He was 
beautiful even as he lay asleep, 
but now that his eyes were 
open— 

‘Are you truants rehearsing a 
five-act play up here, I wonder? 
shouted Sir Hercules, entering the 
turret - chamber from the outer 
stairs, and rapidly crossing to the 
music-room, where he discovered 
the loiterers. 

‘Come along, come along!’ he 
reiterated impatiently. ‘Why, Rosa- 
mond, what can you be thinking 
of? I shall carry my own messages 
in future.’ 

‘We've all been discussing our 
new stage, uncle dearest,’ cried 
Rosamond, laughing. 

Two of those who heard this de- 
claration wondered at it. 

The girl had forgotten that she 
and Jack had talked over the at- 
tractions of various plays, such as 
School, London Assurance,A Hap- 
py Pair, Orange Blossoms, &c., 














without any reference to the scenic 
discussion carried on between 
John Hall and his stepdaughter 
at the farther end of the long 
music-room. 

Rosamond’s knowledge of the 
contents of those thin yellow- 
covered books known under the 
comprehensive title of Zacy’s Act- 
ing Edition was very extensive ; 
and it was by no means _super- 
ficial. Hermemory was excellent, 
and she had taught herself to recite 
the parts of her favourite dramatic 
heroines with quite a surprising 
fluency. She was therefore tho- 
roughly able to discuss the interest- 
ing theme of her future perform- 
ances with Jack, who listened to 
her joyous anticipations with con- 
siderable amusement. 

She was evidently so very much 
in earnest, and yet her notion of 
acting was so absurdly like child’s 
play to him. 

His brief career had certainly 
taught him the fallacy of the out- 
sider’s belief, that it is all so easy, 
because ‘ it looks so from the front.’ 
He felt tempted to impress the 
serious nature of her future under- 
takings on this very enterprising 
young lady, and was even about 
to inform her that pretty dresses, 
pretty smiles, and a quick study 
were not quite all that was neces- 
sary to perfect acting, when the 
appearance of Sir Hercules made 
a diversion. 

They now all hurried back into 
the garden, where Mrs. Dalrymple 
and Mrs. Hall were somewhat im- 
patiently awaiting them at the tea- 
table. 

Those ladies had not taken as 
kindly to one another, on closer 
acquaintance, as their daughters 
had done. Mrs. Dalrymple con- 
sidered that Mrs. Hall betrayed in- 
herent snobbishness in depreci- 
ating the qualities and position of 
the man she had ‘ condescended’ 
to marry. 
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And in this conclusion Mrs. 
Dalrymple was not unjust. 

Mrs. Hall, on the other hand, 
thought her hostess gave herself 
airs, and assumed a stately reserve 
calculated to overawe her guest. 

This was not the case, however. 

Mrs. Dalrymple, who was natu- 
rally undemonstrative, became 
even more silent than usual in the 
presence of an uncongenial com- 
panion. 

Rosamond’s unconstrained glad- 
ness, Nell’s happy face, and the 
good-humoured laugh and joking 
of Sir Hercules dispelled anything 
like gloom, and the party around 
the tea-table appeared a very merry 
one. 

John Hall, though perfectly si- 
lent, no longer felt ill at ease; and 
Jack Clifford’s spirits rose in direct 
proportion to the number of smiles 
bestowed upon him by the ladies 
of the party. 

Mrs. Dalrymple considered the 
young actor conceited and pre- 
suming; but he, when perchance 
he met her indifferent glance, 
saw fear in it—a fear which flat- 
tered him, of course, for it betrayed 
the mother’s anxiety on her daugh- 
ter’s behalf. Could Jack feel any- 
thing but satisfaction as he put 
this interpretation upon his host- 
ess’s averted glances ? 

The atmosphere of luxury indi- 
genous to Silverbeach and its sur- 
roundings was delightful and most 
congenial to the young Sybarite ; 
and his hearty enjoyment pleased 
kind Sir Hercules, who thought a 
pleasanter party had never assem- 
bled within his gates. 

These worthy hard-working peo- 
ple enjoyed the rest and relaxation 
he offered them infinitely more 
than the acquaintances of his own 
‘idle set,’ who occasionally took 
the trouble to journey into the 
country for a day, and then would 
spend it bored—yawning. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hall were simple 
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unpretentious people, who evi- 
dently enjoyed themselves. Jack 
Clifford was a genial high-spirited 
young fellow, whose presence must 
always be an agreeable addition 
to any party. And Nell? 

Ah, the more Sir Hercules looked 
at and thought about Nell, the less 
able he felt to define, even to him- 
self, the hourly-increasing power 
that sweet-faced brown-eyed maid- 
en was exercising over his too- 
impressionable heart. 

‘You will remember your pro- 
mise, dear Jack ?’ whispered Nell, 
as her lover helped her out of the 
cab which had brought them to the 
door of No. 1 Alpha-street. 

He was holding the hand he had 
clasped when he assisted her to a- 
light. 

‘What was it, my darling?’ he 
asked, smiling. 

‘You will go to poor Pheebe to- 
morrow ?” 

‘Of course ; as I would go to the 
world’s end for you.’ 

Mr. and Mrs. Hall had entered 
the house ; the grumbling cabman 


was wearily climbing up on to his. 


box again, and his back was turned 
to the young people so unaccount- 
ably lingering on the pavement. 
Then Jack deliberately, without 
the slightest pretence at hesitation, 
flung his arm around Nell’s shoul- 
ders, and kissed the sweet face she 
was striving to withdraw from this 
sudden and bold caress. 

It was nearly ten o'clock, and 
as dark as fine summer evenings 
ever are. 

‘Love me, be true to me, dar- 
ling’ whispered Jack, with hasty 
and passionate entreaty ; ‘ and just 
for a while let us keep our love all 
to ourselves—a blessed delicious 
secret. Will you promise me, Nell ?” 

‘Good-night,’ she answered, 
alarmed at her protracted stay ; 
and without another word entered 
the house, closed the door, and ran 
up the stairs. 
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On the third-floor landing she 
caught up her parents, who had as- 
cended very leisurely. 

‘ Where have you been this long 
while, Nell?’ asked her mother 
querulously. She was utterly weary, 
and therefore ill-humoured. 

‘I stayed while Mr. Clifford set- 
tled with the cabman,’ said Nell, 
who felt horribly guilty the while. 

* Of course the wretch wanted to 
overcharge us as usual,’ grumbled 
Mrs. Hall, who was very desirous 
to seize on some specific pretext for 
her general dissatisfaction. 

‘ The cabmen are a hard-working 
underpaid set of men, I consider,’ 
said John Hall; ‘ and if Jack Clif- 
ford gave this one an extra sixpence 
on my account, I'll pay it and wel- 
come.’ 

‘I thought Sir Hercules had 
undertaken to defray all our ex- 
penses,’ remarked Mrs. Hall ; ‘ that 
surely is the very least he can do,’ 
she added, with considerable bitter- 
ness, ‘seeing the discomfort we have 
had to endureon his account all this 
long weary day. It was just for his 
self-gratification that he dragged us 
out of our comfortable home. He 
wished to walk us about his fine 
place, so that we should be over- 
come by the grandeur of it, and 
envy its possessor; and then, to 
add insult to injury, he must needs 
have his arrogant sister there to 
give herselfairs, and make us all as 
uncomfortable as possible.’ 

Neither John Hall nor Nell at- 
tempted to reason with ‘ mother,’ 
when that lady happened to be in 
this humour of general dissatisfac- 
tion. Experience had taught them 
both that words of remonstrance 
only served to fan the flame of her 
displeasure into hysterical violence. 

They had all entered the sit- 
ting-room now. John Hall had 
lighted the gas-lamp, and the small 
stove on which the cooking was 
done during the summer months. 
Nell was already occupied in pre- 
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paring the arrowroot for her mo- 
ther’s supper. 

‘That Mrs. Dalrymple is far too 
haughty. She will have to suffer 
for it, you mark my words,’ Mrs. 
Hall resumed, raising her voice as 
though to challenge contradiction. 
‘ Perhaps she has never learnt the 
old proverb, that pride shall have 
a fall. Hers will, and soon too, 
for my fine lady’s self-willed young 
daughter fell head-over-ears in love 
with our handsome Jack Clifford 
to-day. Nell! Nell! screamed 
her mother, rising in sudden dis- 
may, ‘what in the world has hap- 
pened ?” 

‘The handle slipped from my 
fingers just as I lifted the sauce- 
pan,’ explained the girl apologeti- 
cally. 
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She had dropped the little sauce- 
pan, and its milky contents were 
hissing furiously upon the now 
spluttering gas-jets. 

‘I never knew you so awkward 
before,’ cried Mrs. Hall ; ‘ and now 
you have spoiled my supper, on the 
night of all others when most I re- 
quire it.’ 

‘I'll run down and borrow a little 
milk from Mrs. Jones. You shall 
have your supper in five minutes, 
all the same, mum dear,’ said Nell ; 
‘and please forgive me, I am so 
sorry.’ 

Nell was more than sorry. She 
was uneasy and greatly troubled 
indeed; but not about the milk 
she had wasted, for that, thanks to 
the landlady’s loan, would very 
speedily be replaced, of course. 


[To be continued. ] 
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O For the time when Life’s storm shall be over ! 
O for the time when the spirit at rest, 

Bright in the sun which yon stormy clouds cover, 
Knows that the past has been all for the best ! 


O, to gaze back on the road it has travelled, 
Where it so often, so blindly, has strayed, 

Seeing at last the dark lab’rinths unravelled, 
Ev'ry closed page of Life’s volume displayed ! 


Hushed all its care and its pain and its sorrow, 
Free as the stars in the heavens above ; 
Haunted no more by the thought of ¢0-morrow, 
Fear swallowed up in the vastness of Love. 
ROBERT NUGENT. 





POETRY AND ITS PATRONS, 


Ir is a rather sad, but at the same 
time an indisputable, fact that the 
Muses, since they were driven from 
Mount Parnassus by the Klephts, 
have gone down in the world. 
Some of them have been obliged 
to hire themselves out as lady- 
helps to employers of doubtful 
reputation, and others are going 
about like frozen-out gardeners, 
singing, ‘We've got no work to 
do! Melpomene retired into pri- 
vate life some time ago, and it is 
true that she found ample scope 
for her talents in ‘the happy homes 
of England.’ Thalia has deve- 
loped low tastes, has shortened 
her petticoats, raddled or blacked 
her face, learned to sing profane, 
inane, and risgué ditties, and is 
driving a roaring trade accordingly. 
Calliope, alas, has sold herself to 
the interests of political parties. 
But, not to enlarge at length upon 
the degradation of the tuneful sis- 
ters, what has become of Clio and 
Erato? Where are they? Who 
cares anything about poetry in the 
present day, unless it be the cho- 
sen few who weep over the death 
of the Great Pan? There was never, 
probably, an age which equalled 
ours in the empty assumption of 
lofty superiority of intellect, or had 
less claim to boast itself of the 
matter. True, people profess to 
read; but what do the generality 
study? The newspaper and three- 
volume novels, for the most part. 
Of the former it would be incon- 
venient to speak at length; though 
it may well be doubted whether 
much good accrues to the human 
mind from a gloating perusal of the 


unsavoury details of the Divorce 
Court and the like. Fiction also 
may be briefly dismissed; because 
most readers will honestly avow 
that they seek in a novel, not so 
much for instruction, as for a salu- 
tary relaxation of the mind wea- 
ried with severer studies ; though, 
doubtless, some of the best ro- 
mancers are amongst the most use- 
ful of teachers. This is a perfectly 
right and genuine state of things : 
whatever high or practical lessons 
may be indirectly taught by fiction, 
its primary object is to amuse, in 
the best sense of that much-abused 
term ; and if this be effected, no 
honest critic can ask for more. 
But there are higher aims in lite- 
rature than this, and it is to the 
too-common neglect of their claims 
that attention must be drawn. For, 
to say nothing of the almost uni- 
versal neglect of the national clas- 
sics, how many inhabitants of these 
islands really read and appreciate 
the higher work of modern British 
writers? To take an example, 
how many have any real love for 
poetry? Ofcourse such a query 
will be met with a howl of indig- 
nant expostulation, and the names 
of Messrs. Tennyson, Browning, 
Swinburne, and others will be 
heard to ring, ‘wild and high’ 
as the Camerons’ gathering, amid 
the Babel. But what does it all 
prove? Simply that most of the 
pretending worshippers have been 
told that such and such a shrine 
is fashionable, and, like sheep in 
a gap following their leader, wor- 
ship to order, with as blind and 
unappreciative adoration as ever 














was paid by a Sandwich islander 
to a bundle of parrot’s feathers. 
Examine them upon the real ex- 
cellences of their pretended divi- 
nities, and how much will they be 
found to know about them? what 
reason can they give for the faith 
that is in them? It is right and 
proper to be interested in zsthetics 
in public; but the smoking-room 
or the boudoir would reveal the 
real proclivities of such panegy- 
rists. Verily, Clio and Erato are 
in sorry case nowadays. 

And yet there should be no 
age in which poetry ought to be 
more popular, on the very lowest 
grounds. For if there be one sys- 
tem more sought after than another 
in these days of hurry and struggle, 
it is that which may enable folk, 
in the shortest time, to gain the 
greatest amount of comprehensive 
information with the least possible 
amount of exertion or loss of time. 
Now, any one who has ever had 
to do with elementary education 
will agree that the most certain 
and quickest way of impressing 
facts upon the memory is the run- 
ning them into verse. How many 
could, at a pinch, tell the number 
of days in the month, were it not 
for the familiar doggrel of ‘ Thirty 
days hath September’? Or would 
you like hurriedly to name the 
signs of the Zodiac in their proper 
order, without the aid of that old 
thyme, ‘The Ram, the Bull, the 
heavenly Twins,’ &c. Well, there 
is an indisputable argument—verse 
saves time, time is money: Q.E.D. 
But, jesting apart, it is a great truth 
that poetry, as a whole, is a useful 
means of education; whilst the 
ear is being tuned to music and 
the heart to sympathy, the mind 
may be infinitely enriched ; the song 
and the sentiment abide by us, 
and following in their train comes 
the learning which they so plea- 
santly introduced. Take some 
simple instances: few would ac- 
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tually realise those Border wars 
which play so important a part in 
English and Scottish history, were 
it not for the old local ballads, 
such as ‘Chevy Chase,’ ‘ Johnnie 
Armstrong,’ or the ‘Raid of the 
Reidswire.’ Is not Waterloo bet- 
ter known through Byron’s immor- 
tal lines than by the writings of in- 
numerable historians? And Flod- 
den Field is a thing of common 
national knowledge, because it fur- 
nished his noblest theme to Walter 
Scott, that great poet who, but 
with the few, has yet to await the 
full measure of his fame. To come 
down later: has not the Poet Lau- 
reate—though from his own pecu- 
liar point of view—taught English- 
men something about their own 
Arthur? Surely it must be appa- 
rent to all how valuable a means 
of education is neglected by the 
common relegation of poetry to 
the department of useless senti- 
ment. 

But it is not fair that any argu- 
ment should be all on one side, 
and there is a certain excuse to be 
made for this tgo prevalent neglect 
of the highest verse. For, perhaps, 
our modern poets are, in some de- 
gree,toblame. People, in this age 
of gross materialism, not really 
caring about poetry, but fancying 
that it is ‘the thing’ to profess 
admiration, pin their faith to some 
one or other of the more fashion- 
able writers of verse ; and it mat- 
ters not a jot to any man whether 
his idol be gold or clay, so it have 
worshippers enough, with whom he 
may be in company. So this one, 
liking rather maudlin domestic 
anecdotes told in unexceptionable 
blank verse, offers incense at the 
shrine of—whoever can so relate 
them ; or, perchance, he wishes to 
assume a knowledge of medizval 
literature, and is ignorant enough 
to suppose that all worth knowing 
is summed up in /dylls of the King 
or Zhe Earthly Paradise. ‘That 
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other worships Venus Pandemos, 
and follows in thetrain of her ra- 
ther disreputable laureate ; whilst 
a third discards melody—to say 
nothing of meaning—for the sake 
of metaphysics. And each several 
school, so to speak, encourages 
this false eclecticism by devoting 
itself exclusively to one or two 
classes of subjects; so that at 
last its representatives get to re- 
peat themselves, and those who 
swear by it become so accustomed 
to seek, in the verse which they 
especially affect, for particular 
qualities, that they lose sight of 
the general excellency of poetry as 
a universal exponent of beauty 
and truth. Hence, doubtless, 
partly arises the too common in- 
difference to the works of our elder 
writers ; it is the want of catholicity 
which has affected both the pro- 
ductions of most living poets, and 
the habit of mind of those who 
profess to admire them. When 
the singers, eschewing ignoble 
subjects altogether, combine to 
honour the purity, truth, and, above 
all, the universality of their art, 
their followers will begin to under- 
stand that its object is not a mere 
tickling of the ear, or the exposi- 
tion of any one man’s peculiar 
crotchets or favourite topics, but 
the teaching of all that is best and 
fairest and noblest. Poets will 
then, indeed, be what one of the 
truest of their number has named 
them, 

The only truth-tellers now left :o God.’ 
The bard will once more fill his 
double function as Vates, and be- 
come what he might be, the first 
and most universal of teachers. 

Now, supposing this desirable 
resumption of poetic catholicity, 
there are two branches—which 
are in effect one—to which the 
poet will direct his first best ener- 
gies, viz. the record of history, as 
the term is commonly understood, 
and of the every-day life of his own 
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time. There should be no subject 
more congenial to the true min- 
strel than the fitting representa- 
tion of all great deeds of antiquity, 
and more especially of those of our 
own forefathers. Some wiseacre 
announced in the public press, 
apropos of Mr. Morris’s Sigurd the 
Volsung, that the doings of Norse 
heroes possessed little interest for 
modern people ; which statement, 
if it were true, would only suggest 
the thought, ‘So much the worse 
for the folk who have sunk be- 
neath the appreciation of such 
men.’ As a matter of fact, it is 
not true ; those amongst us whose 
opinion is worth considering can 
feel with the ancient tales as well 
as ever men could. But even if 
such a period be too remote for 
present sympathy, surely there are 
numberless episodes in the history 
of these islands, since compara- 
tively modern times, which might 
call forth the poetic inspiration ? 
Would it not bea more noble task, 
for any writer having the gift of 
verse, to sing the great deeds of 
such men as Simon de Montfort 
or Sir Philip Sidney, or to chroni- 
cle the acts of Elizabeth or the 
downfall of the Stuarts, rather than 
to waste his powers over ditties to 
some imaginary mistress, or enun- 
ciations of a general scepticism 
which, apart from the very strong 
suspicion of affectation which in- 
variably attaches to such diatribes, 
can do no possible good to any 
man, and may possibly work in- 
calculable harm to some weaker 
spirits? Poems the result of such 
a task ought to be popular; but 
whether popularor not, the attempt 
should be made. Popularity is 
sometimes, but not invariably, the 
evidence of merit; and a poet 
worthy of the name will realise, 
however keenly he may feel the 
lack of current appreciation, that 
his true reward lies in the know- 
ledge of his work being an aim at 












the highest standard of good, and 
of his having, to the best of his 
power, doneworthy work. Let such 
a one meanwhile take comfort. 
He may pipe vainly to the idle 
children around him in the world’s 
market-place, but his labour has 
in it all the elements of a true suc- 
cess ; and, though he may never 
know it in this world, there must 
be, here and there, some to whom 
he has spoken words that may have 
been to them of boundless help or 
comfort. Such may not deserve 
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the title of patrons, but their ap- 
plause is of more worth than the 
simulated delight of an ignorant 
crowd. Why should not the-poet, 
however greatly he may labour for 
the general good of humanity, 
write, in the first place, for his 
art’s sake, for his own delight, and 
for that of his known or unknown 
friends? If that principle were 
to become acknowledged, there 
might be less verse published, but 
there would be a good deal more 
real poetry. 

B. MONTGOMERIE RANKING. 










ON THE BEACH. 


Our on the beach at Brighton, away from the glare and the roar ; 











Away from the flutter and glitter and noise besetting the shingly shore ; 

Away from the clashing of German bands, and the odour of bad cigars; 

Away from the touting of boats and yachts, and proclaiming of London 
‘stars ; 

Away where no noisy tourists come, no flirting couples rove : 

Out on the beach at Brighton, at the end of quiet Hove. 


In soft recurrent music broke the ripples at her feet, 

The pebbles rising and falling made a refrain low and sweet ; 

And over curving wavelets and over the dancing seas, 

That sparkled and danced beneath him, swept the wooing western 
breeze ; 

And away on the dim horizon, where the sky to the ocean dips, 

Gray and mystic and luminous, floated two stately ships. 


And away from the beach at Brighton, and away from the southern coast, 
Flew the fancies of the loiterer to the land that she loved the most, 
Where mightier waves were crashing on rocks and scars and cliffs, 

And the cobbles that tossed upon them could crush those pleasure skiffs; 
And the north wind from the moorland blew keen and strong and gay, 
And the ‘wild white horses’ champed and chafed over the northern bay. 


Yet to the beach at Brighton, as on the sands at home, 

The great sea’s tireless message to the ears that hear will come ; 
Bidding love to rest in patience, bidding faith nor fail nor falter, 
But kneel on in hope unshaken at the fair world’s mighty altar ; 
And for the blessing dawning on the watch beside the sea, 

The very beach at Brighton a sacred place may be. 


S. K. PHILLIPS. 


THE WEIRD SISTERS. 


By RICHARD DOWLING, 
AUTHOR OF ‘THE MYSTERY OF KILLARD.’ 


—_—>——_ 


Part the First. 
A PLAIN GOLD GUARD. 


CHAPTER VII. 
TRUSTEE TO AN EMPTY CHEST. 


*ComE in,’ said the banker me- 
chanically, and his mother entered. 

With a start Mr. Grey’s mother 
cried out ‘Henry!’ then crossed 
the room hastily, and putting her 
hand on his arm, looked up into 
his face with alarm. 

With anamused smile he glanced 
down at her, and said simply, ‘ Mo- 
ther?’ in a tone of badinage, as 
if he were paying her off in her 
own coin by replying to her by a 
single word. 

‘ What was that you held in your 
hand and dropped into the bag as 
I came in?’ she asked, with re- 
proachful earnestness, looking up 
fixedly into his eyes, as though she 
would pierce to his innermost 
thoughts. 

He put his hand on her shoulder 
playfully, and carefully smoothed 
one of the black-silk strings of her 
black bonnet with his thumb and 
finger, returning her steady gaze 
with as steady an eye and a free 
smile, ‘That,mother,’ heanswered, 
‘is the countersign for thieves.’ 

‘The countersign for thieves ! 
What do you mean, Henry? You 
ought not to play with words to 
your mother.’ 

‘Indeed, I am not playing with 
words. I am only describing the 
weapon and its use as briefly as 


possible. I was looking at my 
revolver, for I was just about to 
set out on a journey. You see, if 
a thief comes up to a man armed 
with a revolver, and demands the 
man’s purse, the man produces that 
revolver, and the thief says, “‘ Pass 
on, friend.” If a thief who has 
stolen money meets the man he 
stole it from or a policeman, and 
can pull out a revolver, then he can 
say to the man or the policeman, 
** Let me pass, or I will shoot you 
down ;” or suppose the thief finds 
the odds are against him, he can 
put the barrel to his own temple, 
and pass the foe in spite of num- 
bers. Now, mother, don’t you 
think my explanation is very clever 
and very exhaustive ? 

He placed his two hands on the 
widow's shoulders, and pushed her 
back his full arms’ length, dropped 
his head roguishly over his shoul- 
der, and laughed a soft laugh, which 
seemed to invite her to enjoy his 
cleverness and be amused at the 
humour of the explanation. 

Mrs. Grey did not smile. Fora 
moment her face grew puckered 
and perplexed. In her eyes shone 
the light of a mental conflict be- 
tween anger and tears. The con- 
flict ended in a few moments. She 
threw herself into a chair and 
covered her face with her hands. 
She neither stormed nor wept. 

He hastened to her with com- 
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punctious solicitude He knelt on 
one knee by her side, and put his 
powerful arm around her emaciated 
shoulders, and with the hand of his 
other arm gently drew down her 
hands from her face. 

‘Mother! mother! mother! he 
pleaded, in a tone of passionate 
tenderness. ‘I did not mean to 
annoy or trouble you. I was only 
a little wilfully following out a 
fancy, a conceit. It was a foolish 
vanity that made me seem to play 
with your questions. You know, 
my own mother, I would not give 
you any pain I could help, for all 
the world. Forgive me, and let 
us drop the nonsense. Forgive 
me, and let us speak of something 
else.’ 

All the earnestness of this man’s 
nature went into these words, and 
there was in them and the manner 
that attended them a fervid pathos 
which stirred the heart of the wo- 
man so deeply that it almost killed 
her to keep from crying out, and 
throwing her arms around her son, 
and weeping on his breast. But 
by a superhuman effort, an effort 
so painful and prodigious that no 
created being could make it but 
a mother for the salvation of a 
child, she held her passionate 
love within her own heart; for, 
according to her theory, so must 
all women do who wish to rule 
their children ; and she wanted to 
rule, not for the love of power, 
but for the love of love and the 
preservation of her son. 

She gave one quick glance at 
him out of those sharp eyes, and 
then throwing down the eyes on 
the ground said to him in a con- 
strained voice, 

‘ The St. George’s Banking Com- 
pany has failed. There is a run 
on the Daneford. You are unable 
to meet that run, and you were 
thinking of getting away from the 
run and the closing of the doors by 

that.’ She shuddered, raised 
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her hand, and pointed to the black 
bag into which he had dropped the 
revolver. 

‘No! No! No, mother!’ he cried 
imploringly. ‘I pledge you my 
word—if you like I will prove to 
you—that we are quite able to 
meet any run that may be upon us 
in consequence of this failure. If 
you like, I will call in Aldridge to 
corroborate my words.’ 

‘ Corroborate your word, Henry!’ 
she cried scornfully. ‘Do you think 
I could doubt my son’s word and 
believe the word of any other man 
alive? Never while I live, I hope, 
shall you fall so pitifully low as to 
need another man’s word to help 
your word to my belief.” She seemed 
to lay hold of the imputed question 
of her son’s word as a point on 
which to rally her disordered feel- 
ings and overcome the tendency 
she felt to break down. 

‘Well, mother, rest assured this 
run threatens us with no danger 
whatever. On the contrary, as we 
are able to meet it without the least 
inconvenience, the position of the 
Bank ought to be very materially 
improved when all is quiet again.’ 
He rose and left her as he spoke, 
and locked the two doors of the 
room, observing, ‘We don’t want 
any one to come in and interrupt 
us now.’ 

By the time he returned to his 
seat she had recovered her com- 
posure. ‘Then whatdo you mean by 
“setting out on a journey’? Those 
words helped me into the fear.’ 

As a reply to that question, he 
pushed the note he had just re- 
ceived from Mrs. Grant across the 
table to her, and said, ‘Read that, 
and you will understand.’ 

She adjusted her tortoiseshell 
spectaclesand read thenotethrough 
deliberately. When she had finished 
she looked up quickly. 

He was standing at the window 
looking out. His back was towards 
her, and she could not see his face. 

L 
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It was wrinkled and drawn up like 
a yellow leaf. 

‘Do you know what you are 
wanted for at the Castle?’ she 
asked briskly. 

‘No.’ 

‘What has happend your voice?’ 
she asked, in a tone of anxiety and 
surprise. He had spoken as though 
his windpipe was almost closed in 
a gripe. 

‘ Nothing ; or at least something 
has got against my—breath. What 
am I wanted for at the Castle?’ 
Still he spoke as if half suffocated. 
Still he kept his face to the window. 
Still his face was wrinkled and yel- 
low and withered up. 

‘I met Dr. Hardy as I came in. 
He had just driven straight back 
from the Castle. There has been 
a consultation of doctors to-day, 
and they say there is no hope of 
Sir Alexander getting better. He 
has not yet made his will, and they 
all agreed you were the only per- 
son likely to have any influence 
with him. They could get him to 
do nothing about it.’ 

Grey’s face cleared as if by magic. 
He turned around suddenly, threw 
up both his hands, and burst into 
a loud and continuous shout of 
laughter. 

His mother started to her feet, 
and looked at him aghast. ‘ Henry!’ 
she cried, in great alarm ; ‘ Henry, 
what is the matter ?” 

‘Nothing, mother, nothing,’ he 
said between his laughter; ‘I 
thought it was something serious.’ 

She regarded him in a stupor of 
amazement for a few seconds. 
‘You thought it was something 
serious,’ she whispered, as if she 
questioned her hearing. 

* Yes, something very serious.’ 

‘But it is very serious. He is 
in danger of death, and has not yet 
made his will. Surely that, Henry, 
is no subject for laughter.’ 

He was composed now. His 
face was radiant, and he smiled 
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apologetically as he said, ‘You 
must really forgive me, mother. 
The fact is, that for the past quarter 
of an hour I have been on such a 
stretch in the interview between us 
that to hear of anything else but 
my own affairs relieved me, and I 
could not help laughing. I did 
not, indeed, laugh at the thought 
of poor Sir Alexander being ill; I 
pity him with all my heart. But 
what you said touched some spring 
of my mind, and I could no more 
have forborne to laugh than to 
breathe for an hour. Well, I think 
I had better start for the Island at 
once. You now feel all right about 
the Bank? You feel quite com- 
fortable about it, mother, don’t 
you ? 

‘Yes, butdo not beso odd, Henry, 
you frighten me to death with your 
strange ways of late.’ 

‘I have a good deal of anxiety, 
and perhaps am too abrupt. More 
of my abruptness: I can’t wait 
another moment. Good-bye, mo- 
ther.’ 

And in a few seconds he was 
gone. 

When she found herself alone, 
she sat down to recover and to 
think. ‘Every day,’ she thought, 
“he becomes less like his old self, 
and more of a riddle.’ 

Her eyes caught something on 
the table. 

‘When I came in he told me he 
was examining that dreadful thing 
because he was going on a journey, 
and now he’s gone off and left it 
behind him in the bag on that 
table. Can it be that he is losing 
his reason ? 

When Mr. Grey found himself 
outside the bank-door he hailed 
the nearest fly, jumped in, and 
cried cheerily to the driver, 

‘Island Ferry, and I lay you 
a half-crown to a whip-lash you 
don’t do it under half an hour. 
Take the time and drive on.’ 

With a chuckle of grave satis- 












faction, the banker threw himself 
back in the fly, and as they drove 
rapidly through the town he waved 
his hand or doffed his hat at every 
twenty yards. There was cordiality 
in every look that greeted him, 
and many who saw him go by 
turned and gazed with admiration 
and envy after the fine rich jovial 
banker. 

No wonder he looked pleased. 
An hour ago, less than an hour 
ago, he had, upon reading that 
note, almost come to the conclu- 
sion that Sir Alexander Midharst 
had discovered he, Grey, had ‘bor- 
rowed’ every penny of the immense 
sum confided to his charge by the 
baronet. Such a discovery would 
have been to him simply and liter- 
ally fatal. 

Early in this year, when he dis- 
closed the secret of the Bank to 
his mother, he and it were bank- 
rupt, and all the depositors’ money 
was gone. Pressure after pressure 
had come upon him after that, and 
all such demands had been met by 
‘borrowing’ the baronet’s savings 
without the baronet’s consent. 

Three months ago he was a 
bankrupt, now he was a bankrupt 
and a thief. He had no more 
right to take those consols out of 
the Midharst chest than to put his 
hand into any customer’s pocket 
and take out his purse. He had 
glided into the thing gradually, be- 
ginning by borrowing twenty thou- 
sand pounds, which he caused to 
be lodged to his own credit at his 
London agents’ in the name of 
Barrington, Ware, & Duncan, an 
imaginary firm of Boston mer- 
chants, who remitted the money 
through their London agent on 
account of supposititious dealings 
in hides on the western coast of the 
United States. 

The twenty thousand had only 
stopped the gap for a few days. 
Then heavier and heavier bills 
came to maturity, and before there 
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was any general uneasiness in the 
commercial world, one hundred 
thousand pounds of the baronet’s 
savings had been ‘ borrowed.’ 

Then came ugly rumours of heavy 
banking establishments; and al- 
though the Daneford Bank was 
always spoken of with the highest 
esteem in the district, the city, 
and in such quarters of London as 
it was known, the accommodation 
market had got very much strait- 
ened, and the Daneford Bank’s 
London agents not only hinted 
that they did not care to make 
any addition to their advances, but 
sounded Grey as to the possibility 
of their being able to get a little 
advance from him. Could he let 
them have fifty thousand for six 
weeks on Argentines they did not 
want to sell ? 

Here was a chance of showing 
the stability of his own concern 
and helping a friendly firm which 
might be of incalculable use to him 
at another time. Now that he had 
dipped into the Midharst chest, 
why not go deeper? He could 
make something out of this trans- 
action; and it was for the good of 
Sir Alexander as well as his own 
that he should try to pull back all 
the money he could, and keep the 
name of the Bank at the very high- 
est level. He lent the money. 

Then came other pressures be- 
cause of these old speculations, a 
quarter of million at least; and 
last, more uneasy rumours in the 
financial world, and the possibility 
of a run on the Bank. At all risks 
the Daneford Bank must stand ; for 
on its stability depended not only 
the life of Henry Walter Grey, but 
all chance of winning back any 
portion of the baronet’s money. 

When the moment of this deci- 
sion arrived Grey put down his 
last stake ; converted the last hun- 
dred thousand of Sir Alexander’s 
halfa million into cash, and bought 
the revolver. As he put the matter 
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to himselfin his figurative way, the 
situation now was a race between 
gold and lead. Would the gold, in 
the form of profits and deposits, 
come back to him in such quanti- 
ties as to prevent the necessity for 
the outgoing of the lead? 

It was on Wednesday the 3oth 
of May 1866 he got that note from 
Mrs. Grant. He had just been 
calculating his chances of falling in 
for some of the business of the St. 
George’s Bank. He had even put 
down a few figures to please and 
flatter his sight. It might be that 
if he could hold on and get—say, 
half of the business of the Dane- 
ford branch of the St. George’s 
Bank, the chance of the gold over- 
taking the lead would be enor- 
mously increased. All this was of 
course contingent upon Sir Alex- 
ander remaining in ignorance of 
the ‘borrowing.’ If that came 
to his ears in any way, nothing 
could prevent the lead overtaking 
the gold. 

That note almost precipitated 
the crisis. In the usual way when 
he was wanted at the Castle Sir 
Alexander wrote a line himself, or 
called and asked the banker down 
for such an evening. This note 
did not come from Sir Alexander, 
but from Miss Midharst’s com- 
panion. At that moment when 
his mother entered a straw might 
have turned his resolution in favour 
of giving the lead a walk over. 
But with the news brought by his 
mother all was changed, and the 
gold had taken a good lead. 

As he sat back in the fly and 
reviewed his position he could 
hardly restrain his exultation within 
the bounds of mere facial joy. He 
would have liked to get out of the 
fly and run through the streets, and 
shout. 

A few minutes ago he held all 
black cards toa red trump. Now 
the whole pack seemed to have 
been put before him face up, and 
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liberty given him to select his own 
hand and turn a trump of his own 
choosing. 

No run could injure the Dane- 
ford Bank ; other banks might fail, 
but his was secure for the time ; 
and by the aid of its good substan- 
tial name the Daneford would get 
strong while others were crumb- 
ling, and the future success of the 
Bank would be assured beyond the 
reach of his highest hope of years 
ago. 

Now there were only two pos- 
sible chances against him, and if 
neither of these chances turned up 
within twelve months he might 
laugh at fate. 

The former was that in the will 
there should be introduced any- 
thing adverse to him. The latter 
was that the old man should die in 
less than twelve months, and leave 
it in some way incumbent on the 
banker to render an account and 
deliver up the securities before the 
end of twelve months. 

Grey had fully made up his mind 
as to the necessity for a will. With- 
out a will there would in all likeli- 
hood be Chancery proceedings ; 
and while no one in Daneford 
would dream of suspecting Grey, 
or ask details of the account, much 
less verification of the items, the 
Chancery folk would go through 
the whole affair as a matter of rou- 
tine, and not as a matter of pre- 
caution, or because of any suspi- 
cion. 

Let there be a will, by all means. 

It was fine to drive through the 
bright sunlight of that glorious May 
weather, and feel that the gold was 
overtaking the lead. It was better 
than recovering from a long illness; 
it was coming back to life and 
green fields and the voices of 
birds and the pressure of hands 
we loved, out of the dark damp 
noisome tomb. 

When Mr. Grey arrived at Island 
Ferry he alighted, told the driver 
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of the fly to wait for him, and took 
the boat to the Island. 

As soon as he arrived at the 
Castle he was shown into the 
dreary deserted banquet-room. 

Here he found irrepressible little 
Mrs. Grant waitiiig for him. After 
some time he gathered from her 
how matters stood, and sent up his 
name to the sick man. 

Sir Alexander would see Mr. 
Grey. 

When the banker reached the 
room where the baronet lay, he was 
greatly shocked at the change 
which had taken place in the lat- 
ter since the last time they had 
met, although that was only a few 
days ago. 

There had always been a bright 
bloom, the bloom of old age height- 
ened and deepened by the malady 
which afflicted him chronically, on 
the old man’s face. Now the cheeks 
were puffed and purple, and the 
eyes, once so keen and cold, were 
dull and restless and impatient. 

The long thin sinewy hands lay 
outside the counterpane, and the 
voice of the sufferer when he spoke 
was tremulous, querulous, making 
a painful contrast to the firm 
clear thin biting speech of other 
days. 

After the usual greetings and the 
expression of sorrow for his indis- 
position by Grey, the old man 
spoke quickly, and in an unsteady 
voice. 

‘ These doctors have been worry- 
ing to-day, Grey, and I am very 
glad you have come. I want to 
talk with you. Pull that curtain a 
little across the window; I hate 
the sunlight to-day. Thank you, 
Grey. Sit down now, there where 
I can see you. It’s a comfort to 
look at a man like you after those 
false prophets and hoarse ravens. 
The doctors have been with me, 
Grey ; and they tell me I should 
make my will. Now I'm not talk- 
ing to you as a medical man, but 
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as a man of business. What do 


you say ?” 

‘Have you spoken to Mr. Shaw 
about the matter? asked Grey 
softly. 

‘No, I have not spoken to Shaw 
about it; I hate lawyers,’ cried the 
old man pettishly. 

‘If I hated lawyers,’ returned 
Grey, with a shy smile, ‘I should 
not be without a will for four-and- 
twenty hours.’ 

‘Why ?’ demanded the old man, 
with a contraction of the brows 
and a glance of suspicion directed 
at an imaginary group of lawyers. 

‘You know, Sir Alexander, law- 
yers have a special prayer, asking 
for the management of intestate 
estates.’ 

He raised his eyebrows and 
smiled archly at the prostrate man. 

‘I don’t understand you, Grey. 
These doctors, with their fears and 
their jargon, have confused me. 
What do you mean ?” 

For a moment the banker looked 
at the baronet uneasily. Could it 
be that already his mind was be- 
coming clouded or torpid? After a 
moment’s observation and thought, 
Grey decided that the old man was 
only dazed and tired. 

‘What I mean, Sir Alexander, is 
that in cases where there is no 
will, the law-costs often consume 
the whole estate, and a/ways eat 
up enormously more money than 
where there is a sound will.’ 

The old man reflected a while. 

‘Have you made your own will, 
Grey?’ he asked. 

‘Certainly. I could not rest if 
I thought what little fortune I may 
have should, instead of going to 
my wife, be scattered about in this 
and that court, in this and that liti- 
gation. As I go home the ferry- 
boat may overturn and I may be 
drowned, the horse may run away 
and I may be killed. Making a 
will has with me no connection 
with good or bad health. Itisa 
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business thing which ought, on the 
principle of economy, to be done 
in time. In nothing more than in 
making a will is it true that a stitch 
in time saves nine.’ 

There was a long pause. 

‘Grey.’ 

‘Yes, Sir Alexander.’ 

‘You helped me to put this for- 
tune together for my daughter.’ 

A bow of deprecation. 

‘You have been ten years now 
taking care of it for her.’ 

‘Yes, Sir Alexander.’ What was 
coming now? Could all this be a 
ruse? Was this serene interview 
to end in a storm of intolerable 
ruin? Had this old man been 
leading up with deceiving equani- 
mity to some prodigious burst, 
some unendurable tempest of re- 
proach ? 

‘Will you go still farther ?” 

‘In what way ?’ 

‘Will you act as one of the ex- 
ecutors, the chief—no, as the sole, 
as sole trustee and guardian ?” 

‘What! Sir Alexander, Sir 
Alexander, are you—are you trifling 
with me? Ifyou are, give it up. 
I cannot, I will not, be trifled with.’ 
His face shrivelled up, and he 
covered it in his hands. For that 
brief space he thought all had been 
discovered. 

‘What I say I mean. Why 
should I trifle with you? IfIam 
to die or be killed, let me die with 
the knowledge that the fortune of 
my child will be as safe when I am 
dead as it is now. Will you do 
this, Grey, for me?” 

‘I will.’ 

‘Then you may tell Shaw to 
come. Gotohim at once. I wish 


to make my will.’ 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


WAT GREY'S ROMANCE DIES 
OUT. 


Mr. GRey’s drive to Castle Ferry 
had been an excursion to meet 
victory; his return to Daneford 
was a triumphant progress. 

Now it seemed to him that no- 
thing short of a conspiracy between 
fate and accident could wreck him. 
The two chances which had threat- 
ened him with ruin had melted into 
thin air. Nothing adverse to him 
would be in the will, and not only 
that, but from the day of Sir Alex- 
ander’s death until the coming of 
age of Miss Midharst he would 
have absolute control over the 
empty chest, and every chance of 
making good the sum he had ab- 
stracted. The gold was going to 
beat the lead at a walk. 

The financial world was now in 

a state of deplorable despondency, 
but that condition of things could 
not last for ever. There was of 
course no prospect of his making 
a tenth part of the half a million 
profit during twelve months; but 
the St. George’s Bank was gone, 
and deposits would come flowing 
in, and having obliged his London 
agents in their need, they could 
not refuse him anything in reason 
by and by. After riding out the 
bad times his credit would be so 
firmly established that he could get 
money on the best terms to build 
up the horrible gap he had made. 
He could borrow to replace what 
he had stolen. 

‘I shall win now, and I shall 
win easily,’ he thought, as he drove 
through the bright fresh air towards 
Daneford ; ‘and by the time there 
is another dissolution, who can tell 
but I may take one of the seats for 
the city, if it is offered to me.’ 

He went straight to Mr. Shaw 
and told that gentleman how Sir 
Alexander Midharst desired to see 

him with a view to making his will, 
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and how the client, although in no 
immediate danger of death, was 
nevertheless in a state of health 
which made it highly desirable his 
worldly affairs should be put in 
order as quickly as possible. 

Mr. Shaw went to the Castle 
that evening, took the baronet'’s in- 
structions, and on Monday the 4th 
of June 1866 the will was signed 
by Sir Alexander in the presence 
of two competent witnesses, who, 
in the presence of the testator and 
of one another, affixed their signa- 
tures. 

A few days afterwards Mr. Grey 
met the lawyer. 

* Well,’ said the banker, with one 
of his easiest smiles, ‘ did you do 
what was required at the Castle ?’ 

‘ Yes,’ answered the white-haired 
solicitor, who was tremulous, and 
had a disconcerting way of shutting 
his eyes and consulting imaginary 
internal acts of parliament when he 
spoke. He was not by nature 
communicative, and he held in 
rigid regard all professional eti- 
quette; but Mr. Henry Walter Grey 
was a very exceptional man, and, 
moreover, the testator had told him 
that Mr. Grey had consented to 
act as guardian and trustee ; there- 
fore he did not feel he committed 
any impropriety in adding, ‘Sir 
Alexander appears to share public 
feeling in your favour, and to place 
unlimited confidence in our most 
careful banker.’ 

‘You are very kind,’ returned 
Mr. Grey, with his most cordial 
smile. ‘As you know, our establish- 
ment has been a long time con- 
nected with the Castle, and when 
Sir Alexander asked me to act, it 
would look ungracious in me to 
refuse.’ 

‘It’s a heavy responsibility.’ 

‘Oh, as far as the responsibility 
goes—’ he did not finish the sen- 
tence in words, but with a shrug of 
his shoulders, as much as to say, 
‘We bankers are accustomed to 
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two parted. 

From this conversation Grey not 
only knew that the will had been 
made, but also that under it he had 
been appointed executor and trus- 
tee to the document and the estate, 
and guardian to the heiress. 

What more could he require to 
put his mind at rest? 

And yet as the days went on he 
was far from easy. Many things 
caused him trouble and made him 
anxious. The gloom over the 
financial world deepened instead 
of lifting. The ordinary depositors 
grew shyer and shyer, as crash fol- 
lowed crash and house followed 
house in the awful ruin of the time. 

No one breathed a word against 
the Daneford Bank ; every one who 
spoke of it acknowledged its posi- 
tion unassailable ; still its business 
showed no vast increase, no such 
increase as would help Grey out of 
the whirlpool into which he had 
been drawn, although the Bank’s 
borrowing power had been secured. 

From bad, things went to worse. 
As the year wore on, some of his 
best customers began to feel the 
pressure of the times. Instead of 
finding funds flowing into the Bank 
in unexampled abundance, money 
ran out. 

Old respectable firms now came 
to him and asked to be helped 
over the disastrous period. They 
brought this security and that, and 
begged for advances. Ifthe name 
and fame of the Bank were to be 
magnified, now was the time to do 
it. He had still funds enough to 
make the Bank proof against con- 
tingency ; over and above this he 
had a little margin, not much, but 
most useful. 

About the middle of June the 
Weeslade Steamship Company 
quarrelled with their bankers, the 
Weeslade Valley Bank. The 
Steamship Company wanted an 
advance of five thousand pounds 
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on the river steamboat Rodwell, 
which carried passengers between 
Daneford and Seacliff. The Wee- 
slade Valley Bank refused. The 
Steamship Company withdrew their 
account from the Valley Bank, of- 
fered their business to the Daneford 
Bank. The account was opened 
in the Daneford, and the advance 
made by mortgage on the Rodwell, 
the Steamship Company paying in- 
terest on the advance, and depo- 
siting with the mortgage a policy 
of insurance against total loss by 
water or weather. 

Towards the end of June the 
Daneford Bank’s London agent 
failed, by which the Bank lost a 
clear twenty thousand pounds, be- 
sides losses by delay in getting a 
dividend. This was very serious. 
It caused a run on the Daneford 
Bank. In three days thirty thou- 


sand pounds were withdrawn in 
excess of average draughts. 
On the morning of the third day 


the Daneford Bank issued a circu- 
lar which took the town by storm. 
The circular was brief, and ran as 
follows : 
‘ Thursday, 28th June 1866, 
THE DANEFORD Bank. 
Take notice, that owing to the fact 
that a run has begun on the Dane- 
Sord Bank, the offices of that Bank 
will be opened every morning at eight 
instead of nine, and will be closed at 
seven instead of four P.M. until this 
run has ceased. 
HENRY WALTER GREY.’ 


This circular was town talk the 
next day. The admirers of ‘ Wat’ 
were more enthusiastic than ever 
in their praises of his boldness and 
wisdom. This circular killed the 
panic, and on the Saturday of the 
same week the drawings had shrunk 
back to an average. Yet for an- 
other week the Bank was kept 
open from eight in the morning 
till seven in the evening. 

On Monday, the goth of July, a 
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second circular was issued from 
the Bank, saying that as the run 
had ceased for a week the office 
hours for the future would be as 
of old, from 9 A.M. to 4 P.M. 

But, although the run had ceased, 
upwards of thirty thousand pounds 
had been withdrawn, and only five 
thousand found its way back again, 
and that was decidedly bad. The 
Bank was not in the least jeopardy. 
Sir Alexander Midharst’s half a 
million had saved it; but the 
baronet’s money was not only not 
returning, but the balance of it in 
hand began to run low. 

Notwithstanding all this business 
pressure and the perilous position 
in which Grey stood, no one could 
detect in his face or manner the 
least clue to the anxiety which 
consumed him. Still he was the 
same joyous companion, the same 
jovial host, the same considerate 
employer, the same liberal patron. 

To his mother he displayed the 
best view of his position. He 
showed her how the steamship 
business had fallen in to him be- 
cause he was in funds and could 
give accommodation beyond the 
power of his local rival. He ad- 
mitted the loss in London, but 
pointed out how the loss and the 
run, taken together, must end in 
great advantage to his Bank. 

She heard not only his story, but, 
from all who spoke to her on the 
subject, congratulations upon the 
Bank’s position and his great pru- 
dence and good sense. He told 
her the money from Boston had 
not only saved him, but had so 
improved his resources that the 
Bank was now in fully as good a 
position as at any time during his 
father’s lifetime. 

Hard as the business affairs of 
Mr. Grey pressed upon him, and 
difficult as he felt the burden, they 
were not all the troubles he had 
to endure. 

In order to prevent bankruptcy 
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he had committed fraud. Up to 
this time he had carried on that 
fraud without exciting a hint of 
suspicion. The man whose money 
he had appropriated to his own 
use not only felt no misgivings as 
to the safety of his vast horde, but 
had recently lavished upon him, 
Grey, the last proofs of implicit 
confidence when placing practically 
all that fortune and the care of its 
heiress in his hands. 

But, as well as the pressure of 
his business and the weight of his 
crime, he had other difficulties to 
endure. He still entertained his 
friends with his usual hospitality 
and good grace, but the condition 
of the inner circle of his domestic 
life was daily growing harder and 
harder to bear. 

The eccentricity of Mrs. Grey 
developed with time, and, still more 
unfortunately, the terrible infirmity 
to which she had given way grew 
upon her with the years. 

She was childless ; she was alone 
all day in that great strange house ; 
few people called upon her, and 
she never went out. Her husband 
was always kind in manner towards 
her, and she could ask for nothing 
he would not get for her. But she 
knew he and she were not one, 
that they never had been one, that 
they never could be one. 

Mr. Grey did not lunch at home, 
so that Mrs. Grey usually had 
luncheon by herself, except upon 
the few occasions when one of 
her few acquaintances called and 
stayed. 

Rarely Mr. Grey dined out; 
often he had some one to dine 
with him, and often he gave parties. 
All this caused Mrs. Grey to be 
much by herself, and solitude was, 
for one of her disposition and 
tendency, fatal. 

By little and little the disas- 
trous habit grew. It was most 
carefully concealed from the ser- 
vants. At first Grey had tried to 
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effect a cure ; then, despairing of 
that, he strove with all his skill to 
avoid a scandal. 

With that view he had a little 
cupboard fitted up in the only 
room furnished in the Tower. For 
this cupboard he got two keys— 
one for himself and one for his 
wife. In giving her the key he 
had said quietly, 

‘In future you will find the wine 
for current purposes in the new 
cupboard; so that you may not 
have the trouble of sending to the 
cellar for it, or in case I am out 
and you want more than is de- 
canted, you can get it there. You 
will always have some there with- 
out sending to the cellar for it.’ 

‘But we don’t want any more 
than is decanted—so few people 
call,’ said the wife tremulously. 

‘I know, I know. But some 
one may call, and as I keep the 
key of the cellar you might find 
yourself in a difficult position. 
Take this key of the cupboard, and 
here is the key of the room itself; 
there is only one other key, and I 
have that. The room is the quiet- 
est in the whole house. Zhe door 
locks on either the in or the outside. 
The room is comfortably done up, 
and you can make any use you 
please of it. If you feel worried 
or not very well, and wish to get 
away from the annoyance of the 
servants, you can go and lie down 
a while there.’ 

These precautions were deplor- 
able and degrading. All the love 
he had once borne this woman 
had died; and although he care- 
fully concealed his feelings towards 
her, he had at last come to regard 
her with loathing. 

She was in no way responsible 
for the disasters which had fallen 
on his business ; she furnished no 
excuse for the crime he had com- 
mitted, but she was one of the 
elements in his misfortune; and 
now that she had fallen into an 
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odious fault he had resolved to 
put no impediment in her down- 
ward career, so long as her descent 
did not become apparent or public. 

It was a sad development of the 
romantic and chivalric story of 
Wat Grey’s wooing. But then, so 
long as Daneford knew nothing of 
the decay of that romance or the 
decline of that chivalry, the fact 
that both were going, gone, was of 
little moment to Wat Grey. 

His embezzlement of the money 
had taught him that damaging 
facts had no injurious influence 
with the public—so long as the 
facts were carefully concealed. He 
had found crime an easier burden 
than he had expected, and in place 
of his old dread of crime itself he 
had now a dread of only disclosure. 
If he had grown to hate his wife, 
what then—so long as no one 
knew of it. 

Up to this point Fate seemed 
to have played deliberately into 
his hands. He had ruined himself 
in Southern expectations, and Fate 
had put more than halfa million 
of money into his power, and he 
had extricated his fortune. An 
unlucky turn of the die might have 
betrayed him and given him up to 
worse destruction than the former, 
but all came round as though he 
had the ordering of events. Not 
only was there to be no immediate 
call for that money, no immediate 
investigation into accounts with a 
checking of documents and an 
examination of securities, but he 
was appointed supreme custodian 
of the whole property, and, for 
upwards of a year from the old 
man’s death, no inquiry disadvan- 
tageous to him could be set on 
foot. 

Suppose the old man were to 
die soon, and business were to keep 
on the disastrous lines it had 
adopted of late? What then? 

What then ? 

Many and many a day he put 
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that question to himself in the 
morning before he broke his fast ; 
and again at night before he went 
to bed he repeated this terrible 
question—unanswered. } 

And the more he pondered over 
this question the less he liked to 
look at the answer. Not that the 
simple and direct answer appalled 
him, for that had been familiar to 
his mind for some time ; the simple 
answer was, Ruin—Self-imposed 
Death. 

That was the positive answer to 
the question; but that did not 
affright him ow, though it had 
terrified him at first. 

He was still what might be called 
a young man, for he carried his 
five-and-forty years more easily 
than many another man carried 
thirty. He was not a whit insen- 
sible to the many physical and 
social personal advantages he pos- 
sessed. He knew he was a favour- 
ite wherever he went. He knew 
he was good-looking. He knew 
he was clever. 

He knew he was married. 

His wife had brought him no- 
thing worth speaking of—not posi- 
tion, happiness. He had been 
everything to her, and how poorly 
had she requited him! It was 
only by the utmost care that he 
saved himself from a damning 
scandal alighting upon his name 
through her. 

Fortune had favoured him up to 
this. Would Fortune be his friend 
still further? Was it too much to 
hope that another great piece of 
good luck might await him? 

There was one sure way out of 
all his danger and difficulties—if 
he had only been a single man: 
there was Maud. 

If, when Sir Alexander died, he 
were a bachelor, he might marry 
Maud. She knew nothing of the 
world, and he knew she liked him. 
There would be no need for his 
ruin if he were only a bachelor. 
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It was beyond the power of Fate 
to make him a bachelor; but sup- 
pose Fate should take away that 
unloved wife, that great danger to 
his name, that great stumbling- 
block in the way of his successful 
progress ? 

Then? What then? Answer: 
He should marry Maud, and so 
wipe out the history of his crime. 

Would chance or accident, or 
would Heaven or Hell, or what- 
ever else he might call it, take 
away from him that woman who 
was a curse and burden, and give 
him that other woman who would 
bring him deliverance ? 

Such thoughts as these had long 
haunted his mind before he had 
heard on that 17th of August the 
voices that assailed and tempted 
him in tremendous tones; that 
day on which the fate of the steam- 
boat Rodwell and of Beatrice his 
wife, of the Weird Sisters and the 
Towers of Silence, became sealed 
together for ever. 


CHAPTER IX. 
A FLASK OF COGNAC. 


WHEN the Weeslade Valley Bank 
declined to advance five thousand 
pounds on the Weeslade Steamship 
Company’s tiver passenger-boat the 
Rodwell, they had two reasons for 
the refusal: 1, they were not pre- 
pared to lock up money at the time ; 
2, there was a report afloat that 
the Rodwell was in bad condition. 

In the winter of the year 1865 
the Rodwell had lain up, under- 
going repairs, and then it had been 
found that her condition was far 
from satisfactory. Many of her 
plates were no thicker than brown 
paper, and just at the bends aft the 
point of a scraper had absolutely 
gone through the plate. 

The boilers, too, were found to 
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be in an unsatisfactory condition, 
and the machinery in need of 
thorough overhauling. 

But they wanted the boat for 
the summer traffic, and there was 
no time to get all she required 
thoroughly done before the fine 
weather ; so she was patched for 
the time, the intention being to 
lay her up in the following au- 
tumn and put her in good repair ; 
in the mean time one new boiler 
was to be made for her. 

Towards the middle of April she 
began running as usual with pas- 
sengers between Daneford and 
Seacliff. 

On her third trip she broke 
down ; something went wrong with 
her machinery, and she had to be 
towed into Seacliff by another 
steamer. 

As this accident occurred early 
in the season there were few passen- 
gers, and little excitement was 
caused by the circumstance. 

Almost the whole trade of the 
Rodwell consisted of carrying sea- 
side folk from Daneford to Seacliff 
and back again. She sailed every 
weekday of the season from Sea- 
cliff to Daneford at half-past seven 
in the morning, and from Dane- 
ford to Seacliff at half-past six in 
the afternoon. Many of the busi- 
ness men of the city kept their 
families all the season at Seacliff, 
they themselves coming and going 
between the Jittle town and the 
city daily, and enjoying the ad- 
vantages of sleeping in sea-fresh- 
ened air and two bright pleasant 
sails of about two hours each in 
the day. 

When, in overhauling the Rod- 
well in 1865, they found the boilers 
to be in not a satisfactory condi- 
tion, they took off five pounds of 
steam. ‘ Better to be sure than be 
sorry,’ they said. This reduction 
of steam made the Rodwell slower 
in 1866 than she had been in pre- 
vious years, 
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On Tuesday, the 14th of August 
1866, the engineer of the Rodwell 
made a report to the owners, and 
was directed to work her at an- 
other five pounds’ reduction of pres- 
sure. 

When Grey advanced the five 
thousand pounds on the mortgage 
of the Rodwell he made no inquiry 
into her condition. He knew the 
boat quite well, had many times 
travelled by her between Daneford 
and Seacliff. He knew she was 
worth more than the money he 
was asked for, and as no mortgage 
existed upon her he felt he should 
be quite secure if the company in- 
sured her, and handed hima policy 
for five thousand pounds. His 


position was that if the company 
did not pay him the interest on his 
money and his money itself, ulti- 
mately he could seize the Rodwell ; 
and that if the steamboat was lost 
by any chance of wind or water he 
should get his money from the in- 


surance company. 

Mr. Grey was as familiar with 
the steamboat Rodwell as any 
man in Daneford. He had often 
spent the summer months with his 
wife at Seacliff, and had been a 
passenger in the boat hundreds of 
times. He knew all the men em- 
ployed on her; he knew every ex- 
terior brass plate and hinge and 
bolt. He could go about her blind- 
fold, and steer her up or down the 
river. He didn’t understand ma- 
chinery, but often said he could 
command, steer, and attend to the 
engines all by himself, and save 
the wages of the crew. 

Daneford was proud of all its 
institutions, and after Wat there 
were few things it felt more com- 
plaisant about than the pretty town 
and picturesque scenery of Seacliff 
and the faithful Rodwell, the town 
being regarded as the country 
sweetheart, the milkmaid lover of 
the city, and the steamboat as the 
Mercury of the love-making. 
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It was Grey’s intention to spend 
the month of September 1866 at 
Seacliff. He did not own a house 
there. It had been his custom to 
rent a small white cottage that 
hung half way down a red cliff 
surrounding one of the blue bays 
that clustered around the high 
headland on which the white town 
was built. 

He did not regard his sojourn 
at Seacliff with any lively antici- 
pations. It was pleasant to steam 
up and down the blue river be- 
tween the sunlit green shores, 
through the sweet odours from the 
woods and hedges freshened and 
spiritualised by the full broad river. 
The morning swim in the strong 
sea-water brought the sense of 
health and vigour and power into 
his frame. The breakfast, ample, 
well cooked, appetising, with blithe 
company, full of inspiriting talk 
and resolute happiness, in the 
steamer’s cabin, would cure a mis- 
anthrope and buoy the heart of a 
cynic. The joyous solemnity of 
that cigar on deck afterwards would 
reconcile an anchorite to comfort. 
Yet for all these advantages Henry 
Walter Grey did not like his season 
at Seacliff. 

The evening voyage was no less 
to be enjoyed than the morning 
one. After the dust and worry of 
the city’s day it was good to feel 
the moist winds blowing through 
your hair, against your forehead ; 
to hear the cooling swirl of the 
water at the bow and the far off 
wash of the steamer’s swells upon 
the shadowy shore; to watch the 
crimson sunset, and the coming 
of the pale-blue stars, and the red 
moon that, slowly rising from the 
hot earth to the limpid sky, grew 
mild and fair, while under it the 
white earth sailed silent down the 
ocean of the dark ; to feel the hal- 
lowed peace of night ascending 
from earth to God. 

But it ruined all to know that in 
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that cottage above the bay on the 
ledge of red cliff one waited who 
was no companion, yet bound to 
him for life ; to know that year by 
year the chasm between them was 
widening; and that above that 
chasm hung a spirit of evil, the 
bad angel of a terrible weakness, 
which might at any moment be- 
come visible to all those standing 
by, and ruin her, and bring on him 
pity—pity, that boneless scorn 
more unendurable than contempt 
or loathing. 

In the deep seclusion of the 
Manor, Grey felt that the skeleton 
in his house was pretty safely hid- 
den; here in Seacliff there were 
innumerable chances of discovery. 
It is more than likely he would 
not have gone to Seacliff in the 
summer if by any possibility he 
could safely avoid it. But all the 


well-off people of Daneford went 
every year for a time to the little 
town, and to depart from the cus- 


tom would be to attract an un- 
pleasant, and, for the purpose he 
had in view, a dangerous attention 
to himself and his household. It 
had been his custom of former 
years to stay at Seacliff for three 
months every summer ; but in the 
year 1866 he resolved to limit his 
stay to one month—the month of 
September. 

When he and she were at home 
in the Manor House, she was more 
directly under his control, imme- 
diately under his observation. But 
on leaving Seacliff in the morning 
he was always weighed down by 
the dread that in that little town 
of much gossip something might 
leak out while he was away. She 
might go into the town, and in 
some incautious way betray her 
fault, and destroy all the respect 
people felt for her—all the respect 
they felt for his wife. 

What an awful millstone to carry 
about with one! Fancy the men 
at the street-corners chatting toge- 
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ther, or groups standing at the 
Chamber of Commerce windows, 
or the members of the Club, or his 
own staff at the Bank, looking after 
him with compassionate eyes, and 
saying, ‘Poor Wat! How sad and 
worn and broken down he looks! 
What a wretched thing! What a 
dreadful thing when a man’s wife 
is a—drunkard ! 

That last awful word was always 
haunting his ears, always boom- 
ing in the hollow caverns through 
which his fears followed him dur- 
ing sleep ; and although the habit 
of Mrs. Grey had not yet become 
so confirmed as to justify the ap- 
plication of such an odious epithet, 
her case was growing no better, 
growing rather worse with time. 

Now all the Midharst money was 
gone. Her fault was at most a 
vice; but he had committed a 
crime. He lay between two fears ; 
he was threatened by two disco- 
veries. Some one might find out 
about her, and blast the fame of 
the Manor House; some one 
might find out about him, and blast 
the Daneford Bank and lock him 
up in jail, and brand the name he 
bore with ignominy. 

In such a state of mind was 
Grey when the 16th of August ar- 
rived and evening brought him 
home to dine. The husband and 
wife sat down alone to dinner, and 
sat down alone to the last dinner 
they were ever to eat together. 

‘ Bee,’ said Grey to his wife, when 
the desert had been brought in 
and the servants were gone, ‘do 
you think you could go down to 
Seacliff in the Rodwell to-mor- 
row evening, and look up the cot- 
tage? I saw the estimable and 
penurious landlord of it to-day. 
It’s not occupied this month, and 
he wanted me to take it from the 
2oth. I’m half inclined to accept 
his offer. He says we can have it 
from the 2oth of this month to the 
end of September for a month’s 
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rent. It would be almost worth 
while to take him at his word, and 
hear how he’d whine if I gave him 
a cheque for the month’s rent only. 
What are those two famous items 
out of last year’s bill ?” 

‘Brunswick varnish for the kit- 
chen coal-scuttle, 2¢.; and a pair 
of brass stair-eyes, one lost and one 
damaged, 2d.,’ quoted Mrs. Grey 
seriously, as if the imposition were 
intolerable. 

‘Yes, yes. That’sit. Brunswick 
varnish and stair-eyes,’ laughed 
Grey. ‘And at the end ofall the 
items for damage was the general 
observation, “‘ The same being in 
excess of reasonable wear and tear.” 
Didn’t he make us whiten all the 
ceilings, too, on the grounds that 
we stopped far into the season and 
blackened them with the lamps ?” 

* Yes, Wat.’ 

‘Is it three or four times we have 
paid, Bee, for cracking that soup- 
tureen? The old crack, you 
know.’ 

‘ We've paid, I think, Wat, only 
twice for that crack; but he has 
charged us with the ladle every 
year, although we never had one.’ 

‘Why, this old Parkinson is much 
more amusing than a state jester 
of old, and not half so impudent or 
expensive.’ Mr. Grey smiled, and 
rubbed his smooth cheek with his 
white hand. After a moment’s en- 
joyment of his recollections of 
Parkinson, he returned to the ques- 
tion. ‘Well, Bee, will you go 
down in the Rodwell with me to- 
morrow evening? We can have a 
breath of sea-air, a look at Parkin- 
son and the cottage, and come 
back by the boat in the morning.’ 

‘Very well, Wat. Of course I'll 
go with you.’ 

‘Now let me see. The best 
plan will be for you to go from this 
to the boat. Be on board at a 
quarter-past six, and stay there un- 
til come. You won't forget? 

‘No, Wat.’ 
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‘You're quite sure you won't 
forget?’ Oflate Mrs. Grey’s memory 
had shown signs of giving way. 

‘I'll be there, certainly,’ she an- 
swered, a little hotly. ‘ You don’t 
think my memory is so bad as that 
I am likely to forget anything that 
gives me a chance of getting out 
of this dull house.’ 

* Because,’ he said, holding up 
his finger to quiet her displeasure, 
‘I may not be able to get away 
from the office until just half-past 
six. I shall be at the boat in time. 
You will go aboard and sit down 
aft, and wait for me.’ 

Having thus arranged for the 
following evening, Grey lapsed into 
silence, and his wife withdrew. 

Those after-dinner hours which, 
to the prosperous man, are the 
most placid and full of content were 
now to Grey full of fears and subtle 
agonies when he had no company. 
The necessity which existed all 
through the day for showing a fair 
front to the world and keeping up 
his reputation for cordial joviality 
no longer existed when he found 
himself alone in his own dining- 
room. 

Then it was that he exposed his 
imagination to all the dangers and 
difficulties in his path. Here, this 
16th of August, was he safe over 
all the wreck of that awful month 
of May, but at what a cost? The 
commission of a disgraceful crime 
and the perpetual dread of a damn- 
ing discovery. 

The financial crisis had shattered 
trade, dispersed confidence, and 
ruined enterprise. The last penny 
of the baronet’s money had been 
taken, and was gone; and yet no 
remarkable prosperity, nothing in 
the meanest way approaching what 
he had calculated upon, had set in 
towards him. Even in the recent 
days of overtrading, when money 
was dear, the deposits in the Dane- 
ford Bank had been more than 
during the past few months. Things 
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were not likely to mend in time 
for him. At the present rate 
twenty years could not bring in 
half the sum he wanted, and he 
might be called to disgorge within 
eighteen months, within a much 
less time should the old baronet 
suddenly die and matters take a 
turn unfavourable to his interest 
with regard to the guardianship 
of the heiress—his care over her 
not reaching, he supposed, beyond 
her twenty-first birthday. Merci- 
ful Heavens, what could deliver 
him? 

And then followed the invari- 
able reply: There is nothing to 
save you from infamy but marriage 
with Maud Midharst. 

Then the memory of his wife’s 
faults came up before him like an 
indictment seeking her life. She 
was flighty, unwise, dull, uncom- 
panionable—intemperate. 

She was no pleasure to him. 
She seemed to be the source of no 
pleasure to herself. If the Powers 
of good would only take her, what 
a blessed relief it would be to 
him ! 

If the Powers of any denomina- 
tion whatever would only take her 
and leave him free ! 

He rose, and strode up and 
down the long room, his face 
puckered and pinched, his hands 
clutched, his eyebrows dragged 
down over his eyes until the eyes 
disappeared, those eyes wont to be 
so free and open. 

If the Powers of any denomina- 
tion whatever— His thoughts 
paused a while, his brows relaxed, 
his whole face changed its charac- 
ter, put on its holiday attire; and 
with a light foot and a pleasant 
smile he approached the chimney- 
piece and pulled the bell. 

‘James,’ he said, when the man 
entered, ‘bring me a flask of cog- 
nac,’ 


While the servant was going to 
the cellar he thought to himself, 
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with a gentle smile, ‘I have been 
very thoughtless about that press 
in the Tower of Silence. I have 
left claret and port and sherry there, 
but until now I never thought of 
brandy! How careless I have 
been.’ 

In a few minutes James returned 
with the bottle, drew the cork, 
decanted the brandy, and left. 

Grey took up the decanter with 
a cordial smile on his face, walked 
towards the Tower-room, the first- 
floor room in the Tower of Silence 
upon the top of which the wasted 
skeleton of the huge tank stood out 
clear against the quiet summer 
stars. 

It was now past eleven o’clock. 
No profounder silence reigned by 
night in deserted mine deep in the 
bowels of the earth, in Egyptian 
desert open to the glittering stars 
and the pale radiance of the moon, 
on the dark peaks of mighty alp 
that reaches upward into the thin 
windless air, than in the chambers 
and passages of that fearful Manor 
House. 

As he draws near the door of 
the Tower-room he carries the de- 
canter of brandy in one hand, a 
lighting candle in the other. When 
only a few feet separate him from 
the door he pauses suddenly, and 
looks earnestly forward. There are 
two keys for that door, one is on his 
ring, the other is in the possession 
of his wife. He holds the lamp 
high above his head, and listens 
intently. Yes, there is some one 
inside. 

While he waits he hears a lock 
shot. Presently the door opens, 
and with a cry of surprise and fear 
his wife confronts him. 

‘ Bee,’ he says, without allowing 
the smile to relax, ‘is this you? I 
thought you were gone to bed.’ 

‘I went to my room,’ says the 
unhappy woman, trembling and 
looking down, ‘but I could not 
sleep. I was very nervous and— 
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and, Wat, I thought a glass of port 
might do me good.’ 

‘Of course it will. Of course it 
will,’ he says, in a soft voice. ‘I 
was just going to put this in the 
cupboard.’ He holds up the de- 
canter. 

‘What is that?’ she asks, in a 
voice full of uneasiness and fear. 

‘Only a little brandy. It’s not 
a rattlesnake or a petard that you 
need be afraid of, Bee,’ he replies, 
in a bantering tone. 

‘No, no, Wat,’ she cries, draw- 
ing back a pace and holding up 
her hands as though she saw some 
fearful object in her path. ‘We 
don’t want any brandy here. In- 
deed we don't.’ 

‘Nonsense!’ he laughs. ‘ But 
seriously, Bee, you know you must 
have some brandy here. Suppose 
one of the servants or any chance 
caller were to become suddenly 
faint, what could you do without 
brandy ?’ 

‘Don’t put it there, Wat! For 
my sake, for God’s sake, don’t put 
it there!’ She covers her face 
with her hands, and trembles 
again. 

‘There now, Bee, go to bed, 
and don’t be silly. I should never 
be able to forgive myself if any 
harm came of there being no brandy 
that could be readily got at.’ 

With slow heavy steps the wo- 
man passes him, and, as she 
reaches the end of the short cor- 
ridor, throws up her hands to hea- 
ven, sobs out, ‘ God be merciful to 
me !’ and bursts into tears. 

He waits until she is out of the 
passage, then shrugs his shoulders, 
and with the old genial smile upon 
his face deposits the decanter of 
cognac in the cupboard of the 
room on the first floor of the 
Tower, of that Tower which, in a 
moment of grim humour, he had 
called the Tower of Silence. 


_ 
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CHAPTER X. 
ON THE THRESHOLD OF DEATH. 


Mr. Grey breakfasted early, 
Mrs. Grey late. Nothing was said 
by either to the other on the 
night of the 16th. On Friday morn- 
ing, the morning of the 17th of 
August 1866, Mrs. Grey was still 
sleeping when her husband left the 
house. 

The morning was bright and 
clear, and as the banker strode on 
briskly to the city he hummed an 
air to keep him company. His 
voice was indifferent, his ear was 
indifferent, and yet it was more in- 
vigorating to hear him blundering 
out wild approximations of a tune 
than to listen to a moderately ac- 
complished drawing-room vocalist. 
The banker seemed unable to keep 
the natural gladness of his nature 
within bounds ; the accomplished 
vocalist followed an every-day han- 
dicraft or trade with the tools of 
which he was familiar and expert. 

As Grey walked to his office that 
bright Friday morning he met many 
friends and acquaintances. He had 
a nod, a wave of the hand, a cheer- 
ful word, a kind inquiry, a jovial 
wish, a congratulation for each, ac- 
cording to the person and the cir- 
cumstances of the friend. 

He carried his black bag in his 
hand. In the black bag were some 
books, some papers, and the revol- 
ver. Nothing particular occurred 
to him on the way to the Bank. 
Nothing particular awaited him up- 
on his arrtval at the office. All was 
going on smoothly and prosper- 
ously—but very slowly, very slowly 
towards filling up that empty chest 
down in the strong-room. 

Two was his luncheon hour, and 
at two he went out. He lunched 
at his club, and then strolled down 
to the Chamber of Commerce to 
see the latest Exchange telegrams, 
and havea chat with some of the 
merchants and traders and ship- 
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owners of Daneford. He got back 
to the office at a little after three. 

Nothing particular had occurred 
during his absence. He went into 
his private room and disposed of 
some routine affairs. Then, having 
nothing particular to do, he threw 
up the window, and looking out, 
began to whistle softly a recitative 
of his own invention. 

After a little while he stopped 
whistling, and thought, ‘I shall be 
here two hours by myself this even- 
ing. I don’t think I could do any- 
thing better than burn that book.’ 
After a little while more he made 
up his mind. ‘ Yes ; I will burn it. 
It would tell against me in any 
case. Even suppose by any miracle 
I am able to get that money toge- 
ther again, the numbers would be- 
trayme. Thenit is better to have 


neither book nor Stock than a tell- 
tale book only. Dead men and 
burnt books tell no tales. 
up the chimney it shall go. 


Yes ; 
If I 
am able to replace that money, the 
making of a new book will be an 
easy task, a graceful amusement.’ 
Mr, Grey had always kept the 
Midharst (consols) account in his 
own handwriting, and in a book to 
which no one else in the Bank had 
access. This was a small book 
bound in rough calf, and having a 
patent lock and key. Before the 
Bank closed at four o’clock he went 
down to the strong-room and took 
up this book to his private office. 
By about half-past four all the 
clerks had left the office, and Mr. 
Aldridge had gone out for his con- 
stitutional walk to pick up an ap- 
petite for dinner. Grey locked the 
two doors that led into his office, 
opened the little ledger, and having 
cut the book out of the cover, 
locked up the cover in a safe in 
the wall of his own office. There 
were two reasons for doing this: 
1. The cover was, with the appli- 
ances at his command, indestruct- 
ible. 2. He could get new paper 
VOL, XX¥. 
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bound into the old cover ; and those 
of his staff who were familiar with 
the outside of the book would not 
be able to detect any difference 
between the original and the coun- 
terfeit. 

When the cover of the book had 
been concealed under lock and key 
he sat down in front of the grate 
and began tearing up the book into 
single leaves, and burning each one 
separately in the empty grate. 

As the record of the baronet’s 
twenty years of grinding, exaction, 
and penurious living changed into 
flame and smoke and ashes, Grey’s 
thoughts were busy with the awful 
aspects of his position, and now, 
for the first time, a new element of 
fear entered into the case. 

He suddenly stopped in his work 
and looked around him withaghast- 
ly smile. Last night he had been 
calculating that his only way of 
avoiding exposure lay through the 
freedom of himself to marry Maud. 
But suppose anything were to hap- 
pen to his wife zow. Suppose she 
were to die that very day; sup- 
pose she had died a week ago, a 
month ago, what would have oc- 
curred? He should then be a 
childless widower, younger in ap- 
pearance and in manner than in 
years, and even young enough in 
years to be the suitor of any young 
girl. Was it likely that if he were 
so circumstanced Sir Alexander 
might not think of altering the will, 
of introducing into it another guar- 
dian, executor, or trustee? True, 
Sir Alexander was not an ordinary 
man, and had unlimited confidence 
in him, Grey ; but surely he could 
not be such a fool as to leave his 
daughter and his daughter's fortune 
in the hands solely of a popular, 
good-looking, and an agreeable wi- 
dower of forty-five ? 

The thought flurried him, and he 
gasped and covered his face with 
his handkerchief, and leaned upon 
the mantelpiece. 

M 
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Last night it had seemed to him 
that nothing more advantageous to 
his fortune could arise than the 
death of his wife. Now that event 
seemed the most disastrous which 
could befall him. The more he 
looked at the whole situation the 
more hopeless his position ap- 
peared. What last night he re- 
gardedas the gateway to deliverance 
now looked like the cavern of ruin. 
Well, he had begun burning this 
book, and he might as well finish 
it. Destroying this could have no 
important influence for evil on the 
case, and might be beneficial or 
have a mitigating influence. 

At last the whole book lay in a 
mass of black and blue ashes at 
his feet. He stood in front of the 
pile for a few moments thinking. 
‘ Between that book and me there 
is great similarity. It was once 
truthful, then it recorded a lie, and 
now it is burnt and black. I was 
once honest ; I fell, and now my 


position, my prospects, and my 


hopes are in ashes. There is no 
chance of escape.’ 

It was after five o’clock. He 
rang the bell; as he did so, he 
heard the street-bell ring also. 

‘ Aldridge coming back from his 
constitutional.’ Then, correcting 
himself, he thought, ‘ Of course 
Aldridge doesn’t ring.’ 

He unlocked the doors, and in a 
few minutes the servant knocked 
and entered. 

‘I want you to tidy up that grate ; 
I’ve been burning some old letters,’ 
said Grey. 

‘Yes, sir. A letter for you, sir, 
just come.’ 

‘ All right ; leave it on my table.’ 

‘Beg pardon, sir, but it’s from 
the Castle and marked immediate.’ 

The banker took it and glanced 
at the superscription as the servant 
withdrew. 

‘From Mrs. Grant,’ he mut- 
tered. ‘What can it be now? 

He tore open the envelope and 
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read the contents hastily. The 
note was very brief. Sir Alexander 
had had a bad night, and was rather 
worse this morning. He particu- 
larly wanted to see Mr. Grey af 
once. Would Mr. Grey beso good 
as to come instantly upon receipt ef 
this? The words in italics were un- 
derlined heavily three or four times. 

‘What can this be ?’ he thought. 
‘The last time I got a note from 
Mrs. Grant asking me to go to the 
Castle I was in the final extremity 
of apprehension, and all came much 
better than I could have dared to 
hope. There seems no possibility 
of a favourable solution of the pre- 
sent situation. Ifthe old man is 
sinking, that will give me only a year 
—and that is the least terrible thing 
which can cause this hasty summons. 
Well, go I must, and at once.’ 

He leaped lightly down the 
stairs, carrying his bag in his hand, 
and was soon driving rapidly to- 
wards Island Ferry. 

Two miles lay between him and 
the city before he remembered his 
appointment with his wife at the 
Rodwell. 

‘Never mind,’ he thought. ‘ I'll 
board the steamboat as she passes 
the Island; that will make it all 
right.’ 

By six o’clock he had reached 
Island Ferry. Without losing a 
moment he crossed over to the 
Island and ascended towards the 
Castle. 

A servant at once conducted 
him to Mrs. Grant, who was wait- 
ing for him in a room off the grand 
entrance-hall. 

*O Mr. Grey, I am so glad you 
have come; we are in such fearful 
anxiety. Poor Sir Alexander has 
got worse and worse ever since I 
wrote to you. The doctors say 
this is what they have been dread- 
ing all along.’ 

The little woman was in a state 
of the greatest excitement, and had 
completely lost all sense of pro- 
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portion. All the standards of her 
feelings had been broken by her 
agitation, and everything that went 
wrong seemed of equal import- 
ance and mischief. 

‘What is the matter now? the 
banker asked, in a soft sympathetic 
voice. ‘I hope Miss Midharst,’ 
he added, before he gave the little 
widow time to answer, ‘is kept as 
free as possible from these sad and 
depressing scenes.’ 

‘O, yes; that is, I mean the 
poor child is fearfully distressed. 
She has been with her father all 
day. It’s not good for her, but 
then she wouldn’t come away. I 
think if you speak to her it would 
do her good. She used to minda 
good deal what I said to her, but 
all this day she sits there, staring 
as if the room was full of ghosts 
as well as her sick father. I think 
there’s something dreadful the 
matter with the whole place; and 


only for darling Maud, I’m sure I 


shouldn’t stop an hour, And to 
listen to him is something dreadful. 
He talks of nothing but his money 
and you and robbery—’ 

‘What!’ cried Grey, loudly and 
sharply. 

‘Now,’ she cried, ‘ you are of- 
fended with me just because I am 
nervous and excitable. Maybe 
you'd be excited yourself, Mr. Grey, 
if he was turning to you every mi- 
nute and saying you were a wolf 
in sheep’s clothing, and that you 
wanted to rob his child of the for- 
tune he had laid by for her. You 
wouldn’t like to be called a robber, 
and you're a man, and I am only 
a nervous woman; and men are 
more used to that kind of language 
than women, although, until now, 
I did not know that gentlemen 
ever used such words.’ 

Here Mrs. Grant broke down 
completely, and sobbed. 

By this time Grey had recovered 
from the appalling shock caused by 
Mrs, Grant’s association of himself 
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and theft. He went up to the 
sobbing woman, and in his gentlest 
accents, having placed his hand re- 
assuringly on her shoulder, said, 

‘Mrs, Grant, I am exceedingly 
sorry if my hasty exclamation has 
caused you any annoyance. Be- 
lieve me, nothing was further from 
my intention than to disturb you 
under the distressing circumstance 
you describe, and in the very shat- 
tered condition in which your 
nerves must be. Forgive me, pray. 
Do say that you forgive me.’ 

He pleaded in his most winning 
voice and manner; he looked upon 
the friendliness of Mrs. Grant to- 
wards him as of great importance. 

‘It wasn’t your fault, Mr. Grey,’ 
said Mrs. Grant, quieting her sobs. 
‘I know I am not fit for anything 
of this kind; it always knocks me 
up.’ 

Pi No wonder. Of course, as you 
say, such expressions are never 
heard among gentlemen—’ 

She interrupted him. 

‘I hope I didn’t say anything 
unbecoming to you; if I did, I 
didn’t mean it. I am so worried 
and confused I don’t know what I 
am saying.’ By this time she had 
forgotten the cause of her tears. 
What Grey said made her believe 
that she herself had said something 
offensive to the banker. ‘I won- 
der can it be that I have caught 
the fever from Sir Alexander, and 
am not in my right mind ?’ 

‘No, no, no,’ laughed Grey re- 
assuringly. ‘ You need not be 
afraid of that.’ He had no desire 
to recall to her memory the words 
which had drawn from him the 
abrupt and disconcerting exclama- 
tion. ‘ And so,’ he said, in a bland 
voice, ‘poor Sir Alexander’s head 
is wandering.’ 

*O, yes. He began to be queer 
last night, and got worse all the 
night. This morning we sent for 
the doctors, and they came again 
in the afternoon. At the latter 
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visit they said I had better send 
for you, as you were so much in 
Sir Alexander’s mind, both when 
he was raving and when he wasn’t.’ 

‘Then he has lucid intervals ? 

*O, yes—or at least not quite 
lucid. There are times when he 
is less wild than others; but I 
think his mind is not quite free at 
any time. But I have been keep- 
ing you here instead of taking you 
direct to him, as I should have 
done. You will excuse me; my 
poor head is quite gone too. Will 
you come with me to him now?” 

‘Yes,’ he answered, with a pro- 
found bow. 

As he followed her through the 
dull stately passages that, although 
itwas still full daylight, weredim and 
funereal, he tried to pierce the veil 
ofthe future. How would thissudden 
development of the old man’s dis- 
ease affect him? Was the old man 
in his comparatively lucid moment 
capable of altering his will? What 
was the cause of the old man’s de- 
sire to see him? And above all, 
how had this idea of theft come 
upon him? 

So far as he could now form an 
opinion of the case, he did not feel 
reassured. 

Suppose Mrs. Grant’s account of 
the baronet’s condition of mind in 
the less excited moments was over- 
drawn, and that while in his periods 
of delirium he was haunted by gob- 
lin fears of robbers, in his more 
collected phases he might be trou- 
bled with reasonable dread of theft 
or mispropriation or fraud. Did 
the old man desire to destroy or 
alter his will? ‘That was the vital 
question. If he did, then surely 
the lead would overtake the gold. 

The gold! That gold could 
never be won back, not in as many 
years as it took the baronet to save 
it up. Not in twice as many years, 
and he might have no more than 
one year. The gold could never 
overtake the lead now—that is, the 
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gold of the chest, the gold of the 
consols. 

But the gold of a wedding-ring 
for Miss Midharst would balance 
the five-tons weight ofthe baronet’s. 
Little over half an ounce of gold 
would outweigh five tons; a ring 
that cost no more than three 
guineas would balance a deficit of 
five hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds! 

Mrs. Grant softly opened the 
door of the sick chamber, and mo- 
tioning some one inside to come 
near the door, she said, as Miss 
Midharst approached, 

‘Maud dear, here is Mr. Grey; 
he came at once.’ 

The girl held out her hand, and 
Grey took it respectfully, tenderly, 
and held it, saying, 

‘I am deeply grieved, Miss Mid- 
harst, at what Mrs. Grant tells me. 
I hope this may be only a tem- 
porary affection. How is Sir Alex- 
ander now ?” 

‘O, he’s very, very bad !’ sobbed 
the girl, in a whisper. ‘It was 
kind of you to come. He talks of 
you always.’ 

*I am, believe me, Miss Mid- 
harst, deeply grieved for him and— 
you.’ 

Nothing could be more kind and 
sympathetic than his voice and 
manner. 

‘He talks of nothing but you 
and the money,’ whispered the girl, 
through her tears. 

At that moment a shrill shout 
came from the bed, followed by 
the words, 

‘Ah, Grey, is that you? You 
thieving scoundrel! Do you dare 
to come into my house, under my 
roof, after stealing my darling’s 
fortune! Bring me my pistols, I 
say—some one bring me my pistols! 
I will shoot this miscreant banker 
Grey! There he is, in the doorway, 
talking to my daughter Maud, my 
only child, whom he has robbed! 
My pistols, I say !’ 
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CHAPTER XI. 
BY THE STATE BED. 


For a moment Grey paused ir- 
resolutely on the threshold of the 
sick room. This was the most 
alarming ordeal to which he had 
been subjected. Could it be that 
by any untoward circumstance of 
disastrous fate the old man had 
discovered the truth ? 

To be loudly, violently accused 
of the crime he had committed by 
the man whose money he had 
stolen, and in the presence of that 
man’s daughter ! 

He had often in his worst mo- 
ments imagined the position he 
now occupied, but had never dared 
to think of, it had never entered his 
moments of wildest fear to realise, 
such a scene conducted in the 
presence of Miss Midharst and 
Mrs. Grant. And now, to the hor- 
rors of hearing such words from the 
defrauded man’s lips, was added 
the awful question, the appalling 
uncertainty in the questions, Did 
the baronet know anything? Did 
he know all? 

Hisname for honour, for honesty, 
the existence of the respectable old 
institution which had been handed 
down to him by his father unsullied, 
his very life, hung upon these two 
questions. There was only one 
chance between him and ruin, be- 
tween him and death. At these 
thoughts he made a prodigious ef- 
fort, and turning to the two distract- 
ed women with a forced smile, and 
a lip he could not keep from trem- 
bling, said, 

‘I fear my presence only excites 
Sir Alexander. Had I not better 
retire until he is more calm ?’ 

*‘OMr. Grey,’ said Maud, through 
her tears, ‘ you must not mind his 
words. He does not know what 
he says. He does not understand 
what is saidtohim. He does not 
even know who is in the room 
when he is in this state. My poor 
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father, O my poor father! She 
covered her face with her hands 
and sobbed out. 

Grey began to breathe more 
freely. He whispered, as though 
the weight of an ocean were roll- 
ing off him, ‘He does not know 
what he says. He does not know 
who is in the room. Poor gentle- 
man! Poor Sir Alexander! Iam 
profoundly sorry for him and for 
you, Miss Midharst. You can un- 
derstand how much I was surprised 
to hear him, who has so long relied 
upon ime, use such words to me. 
It was, you must admit,’ he looked 
from the woman to the girl in de- 
ferential appeal, ‘ rather startling.’ 

* We know what he thinks of you 
when he is in his right senses, Mr. 
Grey,’ said Mrs. Grant. ‘ We know 
he has the greatest confidence in 
you.’ 

The banker bowed deeply, and 
when he had straightened himself 
once more, regarded the widow 
with profound attention. 

Mrs. Grant continued, ‘In his 
lucid moments he asked for you, 
and seemed anxious to see you on 
business, as of old; but when he 
raved as he did just now, he ac- 
cused us all of taking his money.’ 

‘What a sad and distracting form 
ofdelusion!’ murmured the banker. 
He could scarcely contain himself. 
He would at that moment have 
forfeited the five thousand pounds 
advanced on the mortgage of the 
Rodwell if he might throw his arms 
into the air and shout out ahd laugh 
and dance. 

The sick man spoke of every one 
as a thief in his frenzy, but in his 
clear moments spoke of him, Grey, 
asofold. He did not suspect him 
exclusively; the indictment to 
which he had listened in para- 
lysed terror had been by accident 
preferred against him ; by accident 
it might have been preferred against 
any other human being with whose 
name Sir Alexander was familiar ! 
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The weight of water had rolled 
back from his breast, and he was 
breathing more freely than for 
many a long day. 

The three now left the door and 
walked into the room. At best the 
vast chamber was gloomy, but now 
all light but a faint dim glow that 
clung to the inside of the curtains 
was excluded. 

Grey placed himself at the side 
of the vast bedstead. Sir Alexan- 
der had sold off all his personal 
furniture ; he occupied one of the 
state rooms and slept in one of the 
enormous state bedsteads; these 
bedsteads were in the deeds he 
could not alter, and had to go 
down to the next heir. The first 
look the banker cast at the face of 
the sick man gave him a shock. 

The old baronet had always had 
a colour in his cheeks ; now all the 
colour was gone from the cheeks 
and gathered into the temples and 
forehead. The wrinkled forehead 
was of a dull brick colour. The 
great forked dark vein of the fore- 
head stood up out of the dry red 
skin like the forked mullion of a 
gothic window, against whose crim- 
son panes the west is red. In the 
temples of the old man the rugged 
veins were swollen and knotted, 
and in the purple hollows between 
the dark blue knots a quick feeble 
pulse fluttered and hurried forward 
like a frightened hunted beast. 
Through the light covering the thin 
form showed sharply. The breath- 
ing was quick and unquiet, the eyes 
staring and fixed upon the carved 
oak ceiling. Apparently the deli- 
rious paroxysm had passed, and 
the patient was suffering from 
modified collapse. 

* He will be better presently, and 
may recognise you,’ whispered Mrs. 
Grant into Grey’s ear. She stood 
by his side. At the foot stood 
Maud, weeping softly, silently. 
For a while no one moved. 

Gradually the breathing of the 
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sick man grew more steady, and 
the fluttering pulse in the hollow 
temples more regular. 

‘In a few minutes,’ whispered 
the widow, ‘he will be quite col- 
lected.’ 

As she had foretold, his eyes de- 
scended from the ceiling and began 
running over the room and those 
present, as if trying to recover 
memory. At length they were 
fixed on Grey and did not move 
from him. Although the eye was 
dull and clouded, there was a look 
of intelligence in it. It was the 
eye of a weakened intellect rather 
than of a disordered one. 

‘ Ah, Grey, is that you ?” 

*Yes, Sir Alexander. 
you feel better ?” 

‘I am quite well. I have been 
greatly troubled about that money, 
those consols. They tell me they 
have all been stolen. Is it true 
that my consols have been stolen? 
I ask you in the presence of my 
daughter, for whom they were 
saved, have they been stolen?’ 
The sick man’s eyes were filmy ; 
but while they were dull to the 
perception of surrounding objects, 
they seemed to be partly closed 
against objects of natural vision 
only that they might be partly 
opened to unascertainable forms 
and figures of supernatural view. 

Grey’s heart quailed. Who were 
‘they’ that had informed him of 
the theft? What did the sick man 
know of the theft? What did he 
surmise? Was there anything but 
imagination to account for these 
fears, these hideous questions, this 
awful ordeal? He was sorry he 
had left his bag below in the little 
room where Mrs. Grant had re- 
ceived him. Nothing could save 
him now but a calm exterior and 
intrepid audacity. He cleared his 
throat to make sure that his voice 
was obedient to his will, and an- 
swered boldly but softly, 

‘No one has stolen the consols, 


I hope 
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Sir Alexander. I answer you faith- 
fully, in your presence and in the 
presence of Miss Midharst, for 
whose benefit they have been ac- 
quired and put by.’ 

He was amazed himself at the 
firmness and clearness of his voice. 
If he had been merely repeating 
the words of another man, his voice 
could not have been less open to 
suspicion; if he had been pro- 
nouncing a most consoling truth, 
his manner could not have been 
more benignly reassuring. Instead 
of the words being those of another, 
they were so intimately his own 
that his existence depended upon 
their utterance; instead of their 
being true, they contained a lie so 
monstrous under the circumstances 
that they were as false and wicked 
as a blasphemous false oath. He 
thought himself grimly, as he rapid- 
ly reviewed the words and the im- 
port of his voice, ‘I am acting in 
a play of the Devil’s writing, and 
must do honour to the character I 
represent and credit to the author.’ 

The eyes of the old man were 
fixed on the banker's face as he 
said, ‘What you tell me of my 
money, Aer money, is true? It 
is quite safe? No one has stolen 
it?’ 

‘It is quite true; no one has 
stolen it.’ 

‘ Swear it ! 

*I swear it.’ 

‘Mrs. Grant, get the Book. I 
am a magistrate, and you shall 
swear the formal oath, so that you 
can be punished if you are hiding 
the truth from an old helpless 
man.’ 

Mrs. Grant placed a Testament 
on the bed beside Mr. Grey. The 
latter took up the Book. He did 
not care to question the legality of 
such an oath. He thought he 
would humour the old man. A 
crime or two more was nothing to 
him now, particularly when these 
crimes helped to cover up the other 
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crime of embezzlement, theft, call 
it what you will. 

Mr. Grey took up the Testament, 
and Sir Alexander, in a confused 
way, repeated words which could 
not be clearly heard, but which 
ended with the clause usual to the 
ending of a formal oath. 

Mr. Grey kissed the Book 
reverentially, and murmured the 
final words. As he uttered the 
words, he could not avoid the re- 
flection that if he were acting in a 
play of the Devil’s writing, some of 
the words to be uttered had a 
peculiar aspect as coming from the 
Master of Evil. 

Mr. Grey put down the Book on 
the bed, and looked with reassuring 
glance at both the women. The 
old baronet muttered to himself in- 
distinctly for a few seconds. ‘Bad 
dreams, bad dreams,’ he muttered 
distinctly at last ; ‘they were only 
dreams.’ 

Mr. Grey looked round again at 
the women and inclined his head 
significantly to them, as though he 
would say, ‘ Poor Sir Alexander! 
His dreams must have been bad 
indeed, if he fancied any one had 
stolen his money.’ 

By this the great flush had dis- 
appeared from the old man’s fore- 
head, the veins had subsided, and 
a deadly pallor covered his features 
from forehead to chin. During 
the paroxysms of his delirium, it 
seemed as though his head were in 
danger of bursting from too great 
a supply of heated blood: now it 
looked as though the walls of his 
skull and the flesh of his face were 
about to crumble and fall in for 
want of fluid sufficient to sustain 
their weight. But in the eye still 
lingered the heat and flickered the 
fire of the fever. He lay still for 
a while and seemed to be about 
tofallasleep. Presently, however, 
all were startled to hear his voice 
ring out clear and firm, high above 
their notion of his present strength, 
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clear above their notion of his in- 
tellectual capacity : 

‘ Henry Grey, take her hand, my 
daughter’s hand, and lead her here 
—no, the other hand—give her 
your left hand, Henry Grey.’ 

Mr. Grey had walked to where 
the girl stood, now pale and tear- 
less, at the foot of the bed, and 
offered her his right hand; then 
his left, and led her to the side of 
the bed, where he had been stand- 
ing. 

‘Now, Henry Grey, take the 
Testament in your right hand. I 
am going to make you swear—I am 
a deputy-lieutenant—to guard with 
all your power and wiles, my only 
daughter, Maud Midharst, herself 
and her fortune and her happiness 
—Say the words after me.’ 

‘ Herself and her fortune, and 
her fortune to guard with all my 
power,’ he repeated. 

‘ All your power and wiles,’ in- 
sisted the old man, in a tone of ex- 
asperation. 

‘My power and — wiles,’ re- 
peated Mr. Grey, after a slight 
hesitation. 

‘To act as executor of my will, 
trustee to her fortune, and guardian 
of my child. So help me, God !’ 

Mr. Grey repeated the words 
with solemn deliberation. 

‘ Kiss the Book.’ 

Mr. Grey bent his head reveren- 
tially over the sacred volume and 
kissed it devoutly. 

‘Kiss the Book, my child. Take 
it in your own right hand and kiss 
it. It is the history of the life and 
sufferings and death of our Lord, 
and something of great moment is 
conducting.’ 

‘ Kiss the Book, you also,’ look- 
ing towards Mrs. Grant. 

She did as he desired. 

‘Now, my daughter, and you, 
Henry Grey, both together hold 
that Book, which is the history of 
the life and sufferings and death of 
our Lord, to my lips, for I am 
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weak and unable, and I will kiss it 
last ofall.’ 

They placed the Book against 
his lips, and when he had kissed it 
they drew it back, and placed the 
Testament on the bed. 

Mr. Grey folded his arms tightly 
across his chest ; he had a terribly 
distressing feeling that his chest 
would burst if he did not shout out 
and relieve it. 

‘ My daughter,’ said the sick man, 
‘if I should never get off this bed 
again—and I feel that something 
great is conducting—when I am 
dead, you will look to him for all 
advice and guidance. He will be 
your friend, your only friend, who 
can be of aid to you when I am 
dead. You will lean upon him. 
He will guard your money and see 
that no one does you ill or cheats 
you. He is an honest man, Maud. 
He has taken care of your fortune 
for me until now; he will take care 
of it for you when I am dead. You 
will have no one else but him; 
no friend in all the world but Henry 
Grey.’ 

*‘O my God! burst from the 
banker. Ifthe hangman were in 
the room, and any word spoken by 
him, Grey, was to be the signal for 
his death, he could not restrain 
himself. 

For a moment they all three 
looked at him in grave surprise. 
His words were not perhaps im- 
proper to the grave occasion, but 
his manner of uttering them had 
something startling in it. There 
was in his tone a cry of wild appeal 
against an inexorable decree of 
prodigious woe. His voice had 
more the sound of a brute’s in- 
articulate cry of despair than any 
human agony fitted to human 
words. It was a death-cry, the 
death-cry of some fine instinct of 
the human soul. It was a cry the 
like of which no man utters twice 
in a lifetime vanished from the 
earth for ever. 
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Theold man regarded the banker 
for a moment with a look of sur- 
prise. Then the expression of the 
old man’s face softened, and he 
said, ‘Grey, my arm is weak. I 
cannot raise it. ‘Take my hand. 
You will be good to her when I am 
dead. I know what the world 
may say. It may say, Grey, that 
you and I are not equals; that I 
might have bestowed the guardian- 
ship of my daughter’sfortune among 
houses such as the Fleurys’ or the 
Midharsts’. But I know what you 
are and what your father was, and 
I am placing what I value above 
all earthly things in your keeping. 
I am an old man, and the doctors 
may be right this time. I am old 
and weak, Henry Grey, and I 
want you to be her friend when I 
am dead. The world may say 
what it pleases about you as guar- 
dian. I am firm in my faith in 
you. No orphan, friendless—the 


last, I may say, of her house—had | 
ever a more careful or prudent or 


wise guardian than you. I am old 
and weak. There is one more 
favour I would ask of you before 
you go—for I have said all. You 
will not refuse an old man on his 
deathbed, Henry Grey?” 

‘No,’ in a faint thin whisper. 

‘I am weak,and cannot do it 
myself. Raise up my hand held 
in yours, and place your hand 
against my lips, that I may kiss the 
hand which is to shield my daughter 
when I am gone.’ 

*O Sir Alexander !’ in a tone of 
agonised protest. 

‘I am very old and very weak. 
You will not, because I am old and 
weak and cannot raise your hand, 
deny me this pleasure.’ 

The banker did as he was 
asked. 

When he had placed the cold 
thin hand back again on the bed, 
the baronet sighed and murmured, 
‘I am tired. I will try to sleep 
awhile. You may go, Henry Grey. 
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God bless you, Henry Grey! Now 
I am at rest.’ 

With a deep bow to the ladies, 
Mr. Grey left the room. He went 
down a passage and then turned 
into another. Here he was alone, 
out of sight and earshot. He threw 
his arms heavily up, straight above 
his head, and flung himself against 
the wall with a groan, beat his 
arms and hands against the wall, 
and struck his forehead against the 
wall. 

‘Do I live? he cried. ‘Oram 
I already among the damned ?” 


CHAPTER XII. 


THE SHADOW ON THE TOWER OF 
SILENCE. 


AFTER giving way to the feelings 
which had overwhelmed him in the 
passage, and which had almost be- 
trayed him at the bedside, Grey, 
by a great effort, collected himself 
and walked soberly and deliberately 
until he found the grand staircase 
ofthe Castle. This he descended, 
and when he reached the bottom 
hastily sought the courtyard, and 
from the courtyard the grounds. 

‘I thought it would have killed 
me in that room. I wish it had, 
he whispered to himself, as he 
passed aimlessly over the short dry 
grass. ‘No, no, no, no, no! I 
must not think ofit. I must think 
of something else.’ 

He was now beyond the range 
of the Castle windows, in a little 
fern-clad hollow above a miniature 
cove. 

‘Who said I was a coward?’ he 
demanded, in a loud harsh voice, 
looking fiercely round on the cool 
silver river, with its lispings of soft 
whispers, at his feet, and the low 
melodious concord of its rippling 
surge that filled the ear with memo- 
ries of the far-off sea. 
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‘Who said I wasa coward?” He 
repeated the question to the grave 
oaks that stood above him, motion- 
less and voiceless against the opal 
ocean of the unclouded sky. 

‘No coward. I never quailed. 
I never winced. I held up my 
head as fearlessly as any undaunted 
soldier when he knelt on his coffin 
and faced the firing party. I was 
not afraid of anything. I only 
thought I should die there and 
then. I am sorry I did not die.’ 

He seemed to feel as though he 
were in a dock, and the huge oaks 
were the grave and gray jury em- 
panelled to try him, and the sweet 
low voice of the river was the in- 
dictment that never ceased to 
sound. 

‘I own I quailed when I heard 
his first words from the threshold, 
but that was when he accused me 
of what I have done.’ He had 
once more dropped his voice to a 
cautious whisper. 

‘Who would not, being a thief, 
quake at being called a thief for 
the first time by the man he had 
stolen from, and in the presence of 
her for whom the vast savings of a 
lifetime had been laid by? No 
man could have helped quailing at 
that. Butwhen the old man showed 
his confidence in me unbroken, 
when he swore me to take care of 
her property and of his child, when 
he kissed, O God! when he kissed 
my hand, did I quail? No. I 
stood it like a man. Zhat was the 
vulgar end of the coarse objective 
tragedy. That was the poison-bowl, 
the dagger-thrust. That was the 
breaking of the last bone on the 
wheel. I am dead since then. 
But ¢hat was only the bell for the 
curtain to go up on the other 
tragedy, the subjective play. Iam 
enrolled among the immortals. I 
play the chief part in a tragico- 
farce by the Angel of Night. I 
play the leading part. The stage 
is in the nether depth. I play to 
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an audience of everlasting Out- 
casts. The audience are assem- 
bled, the curtain is up. I forget 
my cue, and the prompter is asleep. 
Judas, I forget my cue, and the 
prompter is asleep. What am I 
to say? What am I to do, com- 
rade Judas ?” 

‘Mr. Grey, I have been looking 
for you, sir. You are wanted at 
the Castle, please, sir.’ 

Mr. Grey turned round and saw 
just above him, on the edge of the 
little hollow, Sir Alexander’s old 
servant, Michael. 

‘ Ah, ah, ah, ah, ah, Michael, is 
it you?’ Mr. Grey laughed and 
asked. 

‘Yes, sir,’ answered Michael 
promptly, as though he were used 
to finding his identity doubted. 

‘I was rehearsing a part I am 
going to take in an amateur play, 
Michael, just to get the memory 
of poor Sir Alexander out of my 
mind. Well, am I wanted at the 
Castle?’ 

‘Yes, please, sir; and you will 
please to come at once. Mrs. Grant 
wants to see you. The doctors 
have been, and I am afraid there 
is bad news about Sir Alexan- 
der.’ 

‘I hope not, Michael. I shall 
run. You can take your time.’ 

And with these words the banker 
started off at a quick pace for the 
Castle. 

He found Mrs. Grant sobbing 
violently, and for a while quite 
unable to command her voice. At 
length, after a few reassuring and 
encouraging words from thebanker, 
she spoke through her sobs, 

*O Mr. Grey! O my poor dar- 
ling Maud! O Mr. Grey, what 
are we to do?” 

‘It will be kindest and wisest,’ 
said he, in a conciliatory voice, ‘ if 
we all try to keep as calm as 
we can under the circumstances. 
Michael told me that the doctors 
had been here, and that the news 
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is bad ; but I do not know yet what 
the news is.’ 

*O my poor child! Mr. Grey, 
you can’t know how feel. I, who 
have been with her now more than 
six years, until I have grown to 
look upon her as a daughter. O 
Mr. Grey, this is dreadful ! 

‘There is nothing the matter 
with Miss Midharst, I trust. She 
is quite well?” 

* Quite well.’ 

‘In health, I mean ? 

*O, yes. But think of her thrown 
out of her father’s place without a 
home or a relative, and so young 
and so simple.’ 

* Bui, Mrs. Grant, Miss Midharst 
is enormously rich and can make a 
most handsome home anywhere 
she pleases.’ 

‘ But think ofan upstart younger 
son of a whole lot of no-good 
younger sons turning my darling 
out into the cold, bleak, cheerless 
world, turning her out of the house 
of her forefathers, the grand old 
place. I never knew how grand it 
was or how I had grown to love it 
until now.’ 

The poor woman in her great 
sympathy for Maud could not dis- 
sociate the ideas of leaving the 
home-tree and poverty. When her 
husband died, and the instable 
home-tree under which soldiers 
sling their hammocks had to be 
abandoned, there were narrow ways 
and the friendless world that wait 
on narrow ways to be encountered 
and endured. In her anxious sym- 
pathy she thought the heiress of a 
rich baronet would have the same 
hardship and privation toencounter 
as the widow ofa penniless captain 
of a marching regiment. 

The banker placed his hand 
firmly, though lightly, on the shoul- 
der of Mrs. Grant, and said, in an 
impressive voice, 

‘We are all, I am sure, very 
sorry Sir Alexander is so ill; but 
we must not add to our grief for 
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him the fear that Miss Midharst 
will be unprovided for. There will 
be few richer heiresses, and she and 
her fortune shall be well taken care 
of. I wish you would be kind 
enough to tell me what the doctors 
said about Sir Alexander.’ 

‘O Mr. Grey, I hope you will 
excuse me. I am so fearfully 
troubled and excited. I know 
what trouble is myself. I have 
had my own sad experience—’ 

‘And the doctors said, Mrs. 
Grant?’ interrupted the banker 
gently. 

*O Mr. Grey, I hope you will 
forgive me. ‘They are in the ban- 
queting-room, and said they would 
be glad to see you there.’ 

‘Thank you; I will go to them 
instantly. Dear Mrs. Grant, do 
try and keep up your spirits, for 
Miss Midharst’s sake.’ 

With these words he left, and 
walked quickly in the direction of 
the great room. 

As he did so, the river passenger 
steamboat Rodwell went past on 
the outer or northern side, in front 
of the great archway leading to the 
courtyard of the Island Castle. 

Mr. Grey approached the great 
dreary state dining-room, and hav- 
ing entered found the three doctors 
seated by the open narrow windows, 
and looking out upon the silent 
peaceful scene beneath. He ap- 
proached them quietly, gravely. 

Dr. Hardy rose to receive him. 
The doctor and the banker bowed 
to one another; then Mr. Grey 
bowed to the other two doctors, 
and they returned his salutation 
with respectful inclinations of the 
head and in silence. 

The banker broke the silence : 

‘ Mrs. Grant informs me that you 
wish to see me, and I understand 
that you desire to communicate 
something very important concern- 
ing the health of Sir Alexander. I 
trust nothing very serious is to be 
told.’ 
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For a moment the three doctors 
stood admiring Grey, and no one of 
them answered him. There was 
such a soothing and reassuring air 
of capable responsibility about him 
at the instant that they could not 
withhold their respect, and it was 
displayed in silence. 

At last Dr. Hardy found his 
voice : 

‘We are informed that you, Mr. 
Grgy, had an interview with Sir 
Alexander Midharst this evening. 
Are we correctly informed that 
during the interview Sir Alex- 
ander’s head was quite clear and 
his mind quite free from delu- 
sion?’ 

‘ Quite clear and quite free from 
delusion,’ answered the banker, as 
carefully as though he were on his 
oath, and the life of a fellow-being 
hung on his words. 

‘In that interview did he seem 
to apprehend any disastrous end- 
ing to his illness?’ asked Dr. Hardy, 
with weight and impressiveness. 

‘I cannot go so far as to say 
that,’ answered Grey, with the most 
circumstantial conscientiousness ; 
‘but from the nature of what oc- 
curred at that interview, I am con- 
vinced he regarded what he said 
as of the very highest importance.’ 

‘You are aware that he has made 
his will?” 

‘I am.’ 

‘ Did what occurred between you 
and him this evening bear in any 
way upon his will? Observe, we 
do not want you to trouble your- 
self with detail ; but what we want 
to know is this: Are you satisfied 
in your own mind that Sir Alex- 
ander has arranged his worldly af- 
fairs as fully as you, being a man of 
the world, could desire ?” 

Dr. Hardy put this question with 
all the gravity he could import into 
his manner. 

All through the interview the 
banker could in no way satisfy 
himself as to what Dr. Hardy was 
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driving at. He therefore framed 
his answers in such a way as that 
they might be least discursive and 
most easy of corroboration. But 
the present question was one which 
disturbed him greatly. Was all that 
had hitherto been on this day but 
the prelude to the springing of an 
awful mine under his feet? Did 
the three men now in front know 
all he knew? Were they a kind of 
lay inquisition—a species of in- 
fernal council of three—the advo- 
cate, judge, and jury destined to 
cause the lead to overtake the 
gold? But he had already endured 
a worse ordeal that evening, and 
he was not to be cowed by this. 
He answered in the same self-col- 
lected tone as before. 

‘So far as I know of Sir Alex- 
ander’s affairs they are in perfect 
order; and in the interview which 
I had with him this evening, I 
think I am justified in assuming he 
added by word of mouth, and in 
the presence of Miss Midharst and 
Mrs. Grant, such matters as may 
not be embodied in his will, or 
such additions to what may be in 
his will as he desired to make.’ 

The three doctors looked signifi- 
cantly at one another, and Grey 
awaited with some perturbation 
of mind, although he preserved 
an indifferent exterior, the next 
move in this strangely shifting 
drama. 

The doctors then nodded to one 
another as though they had agreed 
to some course understood between 
them, and Dr. Hardy said, in a 
tone of relief, 

‘You are fully in possession, we 
know, of the business position of 
Sir Alexander’s affairs. The medi- 
cal position is this: A development 
of symptoms has occurred since 
you saw the patient ; his mind has 
sunk into complete darkness, from 
which, in the natural course of the 
disease, it never emerges between 
this and death—’ 














‘This is most sad,’ interrupted 
Grey. 

‘But, said Dr. Hardy, taking note 
of the interruption with the empha- 
sis on the conjunction, ‘an opera- 
tion which might accelerate death 
would in all likelihood give the 
patient a few minutes of conscious- 
ness to-night. If to-night passes 
without the operation it would be 
useless to-morrow. The question, 
then, is: Are you of opinion that 
there is any need to run the risk of 
that operation in the hope of get- 
ting some final instruction for the 
disposal of the worldly affairs of 
Sir Alexander Midharst ?” 

‘That is a very grave question 
indeed.’ 

‘A very grave question. Ob- 
serve, it consists of two parts. 
1. The business portion. 2. The 
medical portion. You are not ex- 
pected to answer both responsibly. 
You are responsible for the busi- 
ness portion; we for the medical. 
The portion of the question you 
have to answer is this: Do you 
know of any business reason for 
restoring to consciousness at some 
risk Sir Alexander Midharst ? 

‘I do not.’ 

‘Then we may go. We can do 
no more. Good-evening, Mr. 
Grey ; you have been most admir- 
ably careful and conscientious in 
this matter.’ 

The doctors bowed and with- 
drew. 

Once more Grey found himself 
alone. He could not remain in- 
doors. He felt oppressed, suffo- 
cated. He hastened out in the 
courtyard, and, having gained the 
grounds, turned his face to the east, 
and walked slowly onward with his 
hands clasped behind him and his 
chin sunk upon his breast. 

How that brief interview with 
the doctors had altered the whole 
aspect of his affairs, he thought. 
In that terrible scene at the bed- 
side, he had sworn to take charge 
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of Miss Midharst's fortune ; a light 
responsibility that was now. In 
that same interview he had sworn 
to take care of Miss Midharst; a 
grave responsibility that was now. 
And yet last night he had been 
thinking of the most intimate and 
responsible form of guardianship 
for her. He had been thinking 
that if he were a widower he might 
marry Miss Midharst, and so cover 
up the great scandal. If he mar- 
ried her now, he should be in the 
best position to keep his oath to 
the old man. 

Last night he had been affrighted 
by the notion of being left a 
widower, lest it might enter Sir 
Alexander’s mind that another 
man should be associated with 
him in the guardianship of a great 
heiress. 

Now all this was almost miracu- 
lously changed to meet his position. 
The old man was likely to live 
some time, but never again to pos- 
sess his senses; never again to 
have sufficient recollection to make 
any change in that will in which 
his, Grey’s, fortune and fate were 
wholly wound up. That was a 
tremendous relief. 

He was becoming calmer. The 
memory of that scene by the bed- 
side was gradually growing less 
troublesome, less insistent, less op- 
pressive. He breathed more freely 
if it was for nothing but the know- 
ledge that the repetition of such a 
scene had become impossible. 

His thoughts ran on: 

Sir Alexander might live days, 
weeks, months, and then after his 
death he, Grey, would have a whole 
year. Yes, a whole year! Of 
course he had no shadow of hope 
of replacing the money ; but then, 
in, say, a year and three or four 
months, something might happen. 

He might be free. 

The burden might be lifted off 
his shoulders and he might be free. 
Who could say but— 
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He had turned round and was 
looking west. 

‘ By Jove,’ he exclaimed, ‘I have 
missed the boat! There she goes 
round the tail of the Island.’ 

The Rodwell had just got round 
the end of the Island, and was 
steaming west in the broad river, 
and full in the light of the setting 
sun. 

The air was still. Now and 
then the lonely notes of a lament- 
ing thrush enriched the silence. 
In the whole vast arc of the heavens 
from the violet-purple brooding east 
to the full crimson activity of the 
splendid west, not a cloud broke 
the magnificent chromatic scale. 
There was something fierce and 
warlike and fine in the sun ; some- 
thing wasted and desolate and for- 
lorn in the deserted realms of the 
east. It seemed as though the sun, 
that general of Time, were cele- 
brating in the west his triumph 
over another day; while the eastern 


fields of the empyrean lay broken 
in hope, abandoned, fit region for 
the reign of dusky night, for ghosts 
of noble hopes, and flitting phan- 
toms of human joys. The northern 
plains of the heavens were pale gray 


blue. To the south the sky was 
green. Overhead a pulse of liquid 
pink seemed breaking through the 
fair soft blue, like the pink that 
steals into a mother’s blue eyes 
when she hears her baby praised 
and stoops to kiss it, thinking, 
‘Their praises are sweet, but they 
are only drops of sweetness falling 
into the ocean of my love.’ 

Although Grey knew there was 
no chance of his overtaking the 
boat, he now walked west, keeping 
on the high ground of the Island. 
He passed the Castle; still the 
boat was in view. The sight of 
it distracted his thoughts, and any 
distraction was better than the 
subject-matter thrust upon his 
attention by his mind. 

From the tail of Warfinger Island 
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to the bend of the river which would 
conceal the steamer from sight was 
about two miles. The sun was now 
level with the horizon. Against 
the blazing orb the boat steamed 
on. The edge of the sun had 
already touched the low horizon 
when Grey paused at the top of 
the high ground and looked west. 

‘I shall drive from the Ferry to 
Seacliff. It is only six miles by 
the road, and I can be there before 
the boat. 

‘ There go my wife and five thou- 
sand pounds of. of the money 
that I laid my hands on in an 
accursed hour. How strange it is 
that a few minutes ago when I 
thought of my position I never 
thought of that! What a whimsical 
thing chance is! There are Miss 
Midharst’s five thousand pounds 
helping to carry my wife from 
Daneford to Seacliff, and here am 
I, who owe a hundred times that 
sum, and with no way out of the 
thing except I should chance to be 
at liberty to marry within a few 
months. 

‘ Ah, well, let me try and think 
of something that’s probable. Try- 
ing to square the circle is an ele- 
gant and harmless and profitable 
way of spending one’s time; it 
pays much better than trying to 
see my way out of my mess. Pos- 
sibly in ashort time I may go mad. 
That would be a capital way out 
of it, particularly if my madness 
took the form of going over that 
bedside scene for ever. Bah! I 
am giddy already. I must think 
of something else. Let me get 
back. That drive to Seacliff will 
freshen me. Anyway I ought to 
be very well satisfied with the sub- 
stantial events of this evening.’ 

He turned around and began 
slowly retracing his steps. As 
he did so, he raised his eyes to the 
Castle. 

Already the walls of the pile 
were steeped in the shadows of 
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night. But the Witch’s Tower— 
the Tower of Silence—had just 
caught the fierce gleam of light 
from the river. 

He paused, looked up and 
thought. 

‘How simple the people were 
long ago! They had no idea of 
cause and effect. They saw that 
this tower blazed red after all the 
rest of the building was laid in 
shadow. But the poor idiots 
never thought of the light on the 
river. I can hardly believe it. An 
evening like this, when there wasn’t 
a cloud in the heavens, some one 
must have noticed that the light 
on the Tower first appeared when 
the sun caught the river and re- 
mained steady until the sun had 
gone down altogether. It is in- 
credible that people were such 
fools then.’ 

He stopped. 

‘I will wait until it fades,’ he 
thought, by way of honouring his 
scorn for the past. 

Presently and quickly the red 
glow faded from the tower. 

‘Now,’ he cried, ‘the sun is set, 
and no witchcraft can rekindle 
that glow for four-and-twenty— 
What! The light again! Am I 
mad already ?” 
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Once more, beyond all doubt, 
the blood-red glare burnt on the 
summit of the Tower of Silence. 

Grey turned quickly round and 
looked in surprise and horror west. 
He shaded his eyes with his hands. 
He rushed forward a few paces, 
shaded his eyes again and looked. 
He swung himself into the branches 
of a tree, climbed up, and having 
reached the highest branches that 
would sustain his weight, glared 
into the west, into the track of 
crimson fire that shot the red shaft 
at the Tower. 

Then he descended heavily, 
drowsily, as though he were half 
asleep. 

When he got to the ground he 
threw himself down on his face, 
and muttered in a thick voice: 

‘What is this? What is this? 
I have not been thinking murder, 
have I? I have not been thinking 
wife-murder? Have I? No, no, 
no, Grey! Not so bad as that!’ 

Then a suddenchange came over 
him. He became inspired with 
superhuman energy and strength. 
He sprang to his feet, and wind- 
ing his arms wildly about his head 
rushed towards the Castle, shout- 
in 


“Help ! help ? 
[To be continued. ] 
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I. 


His weird was dreed in a pestilent land ; 
The life-thread cut by a barbarous foe ; 

To-day weep women on every hand ; 

To-day men gaze at the bier, unmanned, 
As they think of the mother’s woe. 


Il, 


Too daring Prince of a splendid line, 
He sailed, heart-high, away. 
‘In my alien home,’ he pleaded, ‘I pine ; 
My comrades! let their mission be mine !— 
We could not say him nay. 


III. 


Comrades! that was the English word 
That warmed the English heart, 
And right in the core the dumb plaint stirred 
Which only by hearkening Heaven is heard 
When we from our own sons part. 


IV. 


Mourn monarch and princes, and people all, 
As they bear the soldier back : 

While over the coffin in splendour fall 

The flag of France, and—Albion’s pall !— 
The grand old Union Jack. 
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* You shall see great difference betwixt our Bohemia and your Sicilia.’ 


‘La Bohéme... 


CHAPTER IX. 
* Observe how lightly children squabble. 
Wh 


Because they're governed by a feeble mind. 
Women, like children, too, are impotent 
And weak ofsoul. A single word, perhaps, 
Has kindled all this enmity between them.’ 
COLMAN’S Zerence, 


On the Friday of that week Mil- 
licent received a little twisted note, 
carried to the kitchen-door by a 
small page-boy, which caused her 
to walk into the drawing-room and 
speak to Charlie, who was sitting 
there knitting. 

‘Mrs. Wastrell,’ said Millicent, 
*I am invited out to spend the 
afternoon and evening to-morrow 
with some friends of mine in the 
neighbourhood, and I shall there- 
fore not be at home to prepare the 
late dinner.’ 

‘ O, very well,’ said Charlie, her 
colour rising at Millicent’s tone. 

Left alone again, she began to 
ponder these things in her heart— 
what would it be possible to have 
for dinner to-morrow without the 
cook-in-chief? What a nuisance it 
was not to have a good servant in 
the kitchen, who would have to 
ask leave instead of being free to 
go! What a nuisance it was to be 
dependenton Millicent! Who were 
Millicent’s friends in the neigh- 
bourhood, and why hadn’t they 
called upon herself? This last 
idea swept away the considera- 
tions of to-morrow’s dinner, and 
putting aside her knitting she went 
to visit Hugh in his studio. Hav- 

VOL. XXV. 


Winter's Tale. 


. se compose de la grande famille des artistes pauvres.’ 


HENRI MURGER, 


ing gained admission with some 
difficulty, she found her husband 
in an exceedingly absent-minded 
state. He was working at a little 
landscape upon a canvas which he 
could almost have covered with the 
palm of his broad hand. It wasa 
beloved child, this little landscape, 
which he would continually put 
aside, and then again put upon his 
easel; he could never persuade 
himself to sell it, for it was never 
finished. Every touch upon it was 
like a drop of blood from the 
artist’s heart; it became, by de- 
grees, one of the few gems which 
Hugh produced, and which stamped 
him as a master. 

The mood she found him in was 
one of Hugh’s best for getting in- 
formation out of him, according to 
Charlie's experience ; he could be 
made to answer individual ques- 
tions; but he was too much ab- 
sorbed to notice their drift, and 
therefore gave the simple truth in 
reply. 

‘Do you know who are Milli- 
cent’s friends in this neighbour- 
hood, Hugh?’ began Charlie. 

‘Millicent’s friends? She hasn’t 
many, poor little woman. There’s 
Miss Carew, who plays the organ ; 
there’s Lovell, the clergyman, and 
his wife; and there are the Old- 
fields. I don’t think she visits any- 
body else except old women in 
the village.’ 

‘Which of these people would 
ask her to spend an afternoon 
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with them, and would send a page- 
boy with the note?’ 

‘ There are the Oldfield girls ; I 
believe they patronise Millicent, 
and are rather fond of her. I 
couldn’t stand them for half an 
hour; but if they amuse Millicent 
I don’t object.’ 

‘But don’t you think now that 
they ought to call on me if they 
are to carry on this intimacy with 
your sister ?’ 

‘O my dear baby, I don’t know 
anything about the etiquette of 
such things.’ 

‘Is there a Mrs, Oldfield ? asked 
Charlie. 

‘ Yes, a fat podgy sort of woman, 
who will bore you utterly if you 
come across her.’ 

Charlie said no more ; for it was 
evidently no use to try and really 
interest Hugh in what she was 
talking about. There was a cer- 
tain point that she was afraid 
to pass, which sometimes came in 
their talks, especially if she inter- 
rupted him at his work. She dia 
not herself care for the picture he 
was working at ; it was not one of 
her favourites; but his manner 
somehow conveyed to her the feel- 
ing that he himself regarded the 
picture as of such infinitely greater 
importance than her quarrel with 
Millicent, that she did not like to 
introduce that topic. So she re- 
tired quietly from the studio, leav- 
ing Hugh to revel in his moments 
of inspiration, and went back to 
her knitting. 

Thislittle incident, being brooded 
over, led to Charlie’s having a bril- 
liant idea. She would make a pub- 


lic appearance. She would go to. 


church in state, and show herself 
to the people. 

She would have liked a new 
dress for the occasjon ; and had 
she been in London would certainly 
have obtained a new bonnet from 
her milliner’s, on credit. But being 
fast rooted in a country village, 


she had to make the best of her 
wardrobe, which she reviewed 
rather ruefully. The result of 
Hugh’s summary dismissal of half 
her dresses, on the score of unpic- 
turesqueness, was that the only 
walking-dress she possessed was 
the black velvet which had been 
her uncle’s last present. This she 
had already spoiled in her arduous 
labours in the greenhouse. It was 
now even more picturesquely ap- 
propriate as a dress for an artist's 
wife, being ornamented in front 
with various shades of brown earth 
and delicate greens, rubbed off the 
exteriors of flower-pots. But it 
would not do to overawe a village 
society in. She had the black silk 
which she had worn on that terrible 
last visit to her uncle; but Hugh 
had solemnly assured her several 
times that she looked exactly like 
a cook in it ; and, indeed, her own 
vanity had often told her that 
she was one of those few people 
whom black does not suit. Even- 
tually she decided upon her blue- 
silk dinner-dress, which trailed 
yards behind her, and was edged 
with very beautiful lace. Surely 
she would succeed in making an 
impression upon a few country 
families even with her now limited 
resources. 

And she did succeed in mak- 
ing an impression upon a whole 
devout congregation, including Mil- 
licent herself, who had begun to 
suppose that Charlie never went 
to church. She had gone to the 
Sunday-school without seeing either 
her brother or his wife that morn- 
ing ; and was sitting very demurely 
in the corner of the pew which 
belonged to the Wastrell family, 
when she noticed a great turn- 
ing of heads among the young 
ladies of the Misses Mincing’s 
seminary, who filled about half the 
little village church. She, too, 
looked round, urged by feminine 
curiosity, and saw Charlie coming 
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up the aisle, in a white bonnet 
and cloak, and trailing yards of 
rustling silk behind her. Her hair 
lay upon her shoulders in the style 
which Hugh approved, and she 
looked extremely handsome, but 
cast in such a different mould from 
that of the simple and quiet people 
who filled the church, that they 
could not take their eyes off her. 
Separated from her by the length 
of the blue-silk train came Hugh, 
as meek as a baa-lamb. 

Alas, for the dwellers in cities, 
and those who travel over sea and 
land, beholding the wonders of 
the earth! Never can they imagine 
the thrill of interest and curiosity 
which the advent of this strange 
lady caused in the minds of the 
Misses Mincing’s young ladies and 
certain other members of the quiet 
congregation. Captain Linnet, who 
came in just behind Hugh, was de- 
lighted to find that, as his pew was 
on the opposite side of the chancel 
from that of the Wastrells, he could 
command Charlie’s face during the 
whole of the service. He was 
rather tired of the faces of the 
various young ladies who graduated 
under Miss Mincing; and the 
Misses Oldfield, who were the only 
other nice-looking women among 
the congregation, had called him 
‘Willie’ since they were babies, 
and altogether were too sisterly to 
be amusing. As his church-going 
was of the order which Pierre 
Gringoire describes : 

‘ He comes not into church to worship there, 
But to disturb his neighbours at their 
prayer,’ 
the advent of a new handsome 
woman, in such a wonderful ‘ get- 
up,’ interested him greatly. He 
arranged his prayer-book and the 
little curtain in front of his pew, 
so that he had an undisturbed view 
of her during the Litany ; and soon 
concluded, after meeting her eyes 
once or twice, that she was ‘not 
born yesterday.’ The truth was 
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that the Captain’s wicked eyes, 
fixed upon her, supported by his 
beloved and _ carefully-pointed 
moustaches, and framed in a square 
formed by the curtain-rail and the 
top of a prayer-book, appeared to 
Charlie an absurdly funny picture. 

‘My dear,’ exclaimed the eldest 
Miss Oldfield, smothering a laugh 
in the churchyard, as the congre- 
gation trooped out of church, ‘ what 
an extraordinary-looking woman 
Millicent’s brother has married ! 
Who can she be?’ 

‘An actress, I should think, by 
her style,’ remarked Miss Oldfield’s 
very young brother, with a know- 
ing air. Never having seen an 
actress in private life, he had not 
yet awakened to the fact that they 
are not necessarily different in ap- 
pearance from other women. But 
half the innocent creatures who 
composed that Sunday congrega- 
tion knew no more about such 
matters than did the youthful Mr. 
Oldfield. So they concluded that, 
as Charlie was handsome, large, 
not bashful, and dressed in a rather 
artistic and unusual way, she was 
‘an actress, or something dreadful.’ 
It was really a pity, said they ; for 
if Mr. Wastrell had chosen, he 
might have married into a good 
family, when he would have been 
visited, and respected ever after. 

Charlie had created her impres- 
sion ; and she had made a mistake 
very natural to one who had no 
idea of how people lived and 
thought in country villages. She 
forgot that a Sunday congregation 
in such a place is composed of 
wholly different elements from a 
fashionable promenade. Conse- 
quently she was quite satisfied as 
to the interest evidently felt in her 
by the villagers. 

Millicent said not one word at 
home all that day. She honestly 
believed Charlie to have gone to 
church in a style of dress calculated 
to excite remark, and to have flirt- 
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ed openly with Captain Linnet, for 
the sole purpose of outraging her 
(Millicent’s) feelings. She began, 
for the first time, to think Charlie 
had decided to get rid of her. And 
yet, though Charlie had decided 
on getting rid of her, in this parti- 
cular action she was quite innocent 
of any malice towards Millicent. 


CHAPTER X. 


‘Nous sommes au dix-neuviéme siécle 
. » » la piéce de cent sous est l'impératrice 
de l’humanité.,—HENRI MURGER. 

But on Monday morning Milli- 
cent broke through this attack of 
silence. She came suddenly into 
the drawing-room, trembling, and 
with scarlet cheeks, 

‘Mrs. Wastrell,’ she said, ‘ are 
you prepared to pay the butcher’s 
bill for the last fortnight? No 
tradesmah here will give Hugh 
more than a week’scredit. Ihave 
always kept the bills down, and 
therefore have been able to pay 
them weekly. ButI could not pay 
the butcher’s bill last week, which 
was twice as large as usual, and 
now the man wishes to see me. I 
know from experience what he 
wants ; it is to tell me that he can- 
not bring any more meat unless he 
is paid. Itisno good my seeing 
him—the orders were not mine ; 
shall I send him in to you?” 

This speech was made very 
hurriedly and in an agitated voice. 
Millicent had a nervous horror of 
irate tradesmen. She had faced 
them so often that she ought to 
have got used to them ; but, oddly 
enough, she grew to fear them 
more. Some people are incorri- 
gible. 

‘ Tell him he need not bring any 
more meat,’ said Charlie, after a 
little pause of astonishment. ‘I 
will tell another butcher to call.’ 

‘The other butcher refused to 
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serve us any more after he had to 
get out a county-court summons 
against Hugh last year.’ 

‘I don’t care; I will send to 
London for the meat rather than 
be served by an insolent man,’ said 
Charlie angrily. 

‘Well, I shall not see the man, 
as I have no money to give him,’ 
said Millicent ; and she sat down 
and folded her arms in her lap. 

‘Then I will,’ said Charlie. She 
went out to the kitchen-door, and 
gave the man such a thorough 
scolding for what she called his 
insolence, that the unfortunate 
wight, who had only fulfilled his 
master’s orders, retired abashed. 
But the routing of this enemy did 
not alter the state of affairs, which 
was concentrated into a single 
query—where was the meat for 
dinner to come from ? 

With such an important query 
as this in hand, Charlie felt herself 
justified in invading Hugh’s studio, 
even though these morning hours 
were held most sacred by him. 

She got in, and found him still 
busy on the little landscape which 
he had had on the easel for several 
days. 

‘When are you going to sell that 
picture ?’ asked Charlie, looking at 
it with her head on one side, and 
trying to appreciate it. 

‘I don’t know,’ said Hugh rue- 
fully. ‘Not just yet, I think. I 
believe I have been rather a long 
time over it.’ 

‘I haven’t seen you work so 
much atanything else since wecame 
down; and when I first saw it I 
thought it was finished. By the 
way, don’t artists talk about “ pot- 
boilers” sometimes ?” 

‘I believe they do,’ said Hugh, 
looking at her to make out her 
drift. ‘I have painted a good 
many in my time, I am sorry to 
Say.’ 

‘Do you know that you will 
never get on unléss you paint some 
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more? It’s all very well to do 
work like that you are giving to 
your beloved little landscape. I 
don’t know much about pictures, 
but I have sense enough to see 
that you are working there for the 
next generation. Well, you know, 
there’s the present generation to 
think of. The butcher won’t bring 
any more meat unless he is paid. 
There’s the dinner question to con- 
sider. And that dinner question 
is a wide one, for I am convinced 
you will never attain the position 
you deserve while you live in this 
ridiculous way, seeing nobody. 
You want to live in a better style, 
so that your London friends can 
come down and see what you have 
in your studio. It’s all nonsense 
to keep on sending to one picture- 
dealer. It’s sheer laziness. You 
are immensely popular among a 
lot of people in London, who re- 
member your exhibited pictures 
and talk of them ; but what chance 
have they of seeing your regular 
work? You would get good prices 
and regular commissions, if you 
only gave the opportunities to peo- 
ple who know you.’ 

Hugh sat down in the middle of 
this speech, and wiped his forehead 
with a paint-rag, under the im- 
pression that it was his pocket- 
handkerchief. Such a sudden in- 
flux of ideas upon his artistic calm 
rather astonished him. 

‘You are an astounding little 
woman,’ he said, when she had 
done speaking, and had begun to 
walk about the room in a rather 
excited way ; ‘ are you really going 
to take Hugh Wastrell in hand and 
make a tidy boy out of him ? 

‘I mean to try,’ she answered 
very seriously. ‘I tell you, Hugh, 
you are incapable of managing 
your own affairs; you know it, so 
I sha’n’t offend you by saying so. 
Keep to your work, where you are 
worth half a dozen ordinary men, 
and let me manage your house 
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and your money matters. I am a 
practical woman, and I know how 
much genius needs to be supported 
by a certain appearance of position. 
Just put that little picture aside, 
and work at something that you 
can make up your mind to sell.’ 

She succeeded in chasing away 
the dreamy artistic mood in which 
the obnoxious little picture became 
Hugh’s favourite companion ; and 
left him with a canvas put in its 
place which had upon it the sketch 
of a picture that he had been com- 
missioned to paint. Hugh, know- 
ing it to be his duty, set to work 
with rapid brush and with his fore- 
head knotted up into a frown. 
Charlie had not yet quite made 
out the meaning of this frown, but 
she was satisfied, as she left him 
energetically working at something 
upon which money was actually 
promised. For money had become 
an ever-present idea to her. On 
the morning of the next day the 
fishmonger followed the butcher’s 
example, and asked to see Milli- 
cent; and the florist sent over an 
emissary in a cart, who demanded 
to see Mrs. Wastrell. Millicent, in 
an outburst of indignation, said she 
would leave the house at once, if 
this was to go on; and Charlie 
angrily said she might go, and 
welcome. Whereupon Millicent 
looked at her, and went away to 
her room with a vague idea of 
packing up on the instant: but she 
did not pack up; she sat on her 
bed and wept hot tears, wondering 
whither she should go. 

And Charlie herself began to 
find her position rather hot for her. 
She had overturned Millicent’s 
system, and was now compelled 
to inaugurate her own. It was 
easy enough to order in supplies 
from London, but then there were 
all these wretched little tradesmen 
who lived close around to be paid 
off. O, for one of her uncle’s 
cheques! Charlie began to s¢e 
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that she was in quite a new situa- 
tion. There was no one, like her 
uncle, with a very substantial in- 
come, to fall back upon even as a 
last resource. Everything must be 
made out of Hugh’s brains. She 
saw that she must use her own 
brains in order to make the utmost 
out of Hugh's. 


CHAPTER XI. 
“ T wish ag hadst a little narrow mouth, 

Lite and little to drop out words in 

strife !” 

‘* And I wish you, sir, a wide mouth, for 

the nonce, 

To speak out all that ever you shall speak 

at once !”’— JOHN HEYWoob. 

MILLIcEN? had breakfast in her 
own room next morning, and re- 
mained there all day. She was 
packing in earnest now, preparing 
a little trunk of personal belong- 
ings. She had made up her mind 
to go and visit some friends for a 
short time while she decided what 
to do. She was quite ignorant of 
the world outside the experiences 
of her own home, but she fancied 
that with her almost infinitesimal 
income and her furniture she might 
start a school for very young ladies, 
This plan having entered her head, 
she proceeded quietly to make her 
arrangements. 

Hugh was a little puzzled at not 
seeing his sister about the house 
all day, but he felt like a bull in a 
china-shop when he approached 
the dreadful matter of the disagree- 
ment between the women, and he 
was so unable to understand the 
various points of their quarrel that 
he thought he should only make 
matters worse by speaking to either 
of them about it. Why on earth 
they could not be jolly together, 
and put up with each other’s foi- 
bles, was more than he could make 
out. So he gave it up as a thing 
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no fellow could understand, and 
solaced himself for the domestic 
inharmony by locking himself in- 
to his studio (with a momentary 
thought that it was his ‘corner of 
the house-top,’ though certainly 
the ‘ brawling’ women had no very 
‘wide house’ to quarrel in!), and 
working there so fiercely that, had 
he worked upon marble instead of 
canvas, he would probably have 
hidden himself in a cloud of flying 
chips, as Michael Angelo is said to 
have done. 

The day passed : Charlie and the 
little maid produced dinner after a 
fashion; but when the meal was 
in progress, Millicent was con- 
spicuous by her absence both as 
regards its preparation and also as 
partaker thereof. 

‘Where’s Millicent?’ asked Hugh, 
at last. 

‘I don’t know; sulking up-stairs, 
I suppose,’ answered Charlie. 

Hugh ate a few mouthfuls in 
silence. Charlie looked at his face 
and did not understand his ex- 
pression. Suddenly he put down 
his dinner napkin, and, going out 
of the room, walked up-stairs to 
the door of Millicent’s chamber. 
Charlie listened in some trepi- 
dation; she heard that after a 
moment's parley the door was un- 
locked and Hugh was admitted. 
She heard Millicent say, ‘ I’ve had 
some tea and bread-and-butter, 
Hugh ; I don’t want any dinner, 
thank you.’ 

‘But what’s the matter, Milly? 
are you ill?’ 

She heard no more, for he shut 
the door behind him. A quarter 
of an hour passed before he came 
down again. And then Charlie 
saw something which made her 
tremble and cower upon her chair. 
She saw Hugh Wastrell in a pas- 
sion, such a passion as only visited 
this gentle-natured artist three or 
four times in his whole life. We 
all know how lovable a big well- 
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bred dog is, how he will play with 
children and let little dogs tease 
him. But worry him too far, over- 
step the bounds, and he turns on 
you with death in his great jaws. 

So it was with Hugh. His face 
was changed. He was quite white, 
and his eyes even had altered in 
colour. His eyes were of that 
peculiar shade which will change 
from blue to green, as the sea will 
when its mood alters. 

‘Did you know Millicent had 
packed her trunk and is leaving 
the house to-morrow ?” 

‘No? said Charlie, looking up 
at him, and afraid to say another 
word. 

‘Well, she is, and you've driven 
her to it. I promised my mother 
that Millicent should never leave 
my house, and I don’t want her to 
go. She will go; she says you 
can’t live together; confound it, 
why not? unless it’s because you’re 
a quarrelsome jade. Millicent never 
quarrelled with anybody before. 
You tell me I must work ; how am 
I to work if I’m to be worried like 
this? I'll go abroad if this sort of 
thing is to go on.’ 

‘It isn’t my fault,’ said Charlie, 
beginning to cry pitifully. 

* You told her to go, you !’ 
exclaimed Hugh savagely and with 
a fierce oath. Millicent, who had 
crept half-way down-stairs, cried 
out, ‘O, please, Hugh, don’t!’ 
She could not help it; she had 
never heard Hugh swear at a 
woman before. She wished she 
had not said Charlie had told her 
to go, for Charlie’s sobs reached 
her ears now; she felt sorry for 
her. 

At this moment there occurred 
an unexpected distraction. A loud 
knock at the front door startled 
them all. Millicent crept back to 
her room and locked the door. 
Hugh walked about the room 
white and angry, but pausing be- 
fore he spoke again to see what 
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the interruption might be. Charlie 
sat at the dinner-table trying to 
stop her sobs, with heaving bosom 
and tear-stained face. Upon this 
scene was ushered a little old 
gentleman, with the announcement, 
‘Mr. Mordaunt, if you please, sir.’ 


CHAPTER XII. 


‘La race des obstinés réveurs pour qui 
l'art est demeuyé une foi et non un métier.’ 
-- HENRI MURGER, 

Hucu advanced with out- 
stretched hands, and an attempt at 
a smile. Mr. -Mordaunt was an 
artist, whose name was revered 
among his brethren of the brush. 
He was one of the two or three 
friends of Hugh’s who penetrated 
to the little cottage, paying flying 
visits there. ‘There was always a 
bed and a welcome for old Mor- 
daunt, and that ancient gentle- 
man thoroughly enjoyed Hugh 
and Hugh’s studio. Being rather 
deaf, and habitually oblivious of 
everything except pictorial effects, 
he did not notice the embarrass- 
ment with which Hugh introduced 
him to his wife, nor the woe- 
begone aspect of that lady, nor yet 
the general awkwardness of the 
whole scene. Charlie recovered 
first. She summoned her social 
qualities, and began to play hostess 
to the old man, with the greatest 
amiability. The fact was, she 
blessed him from her heart for 
arriving at such an awful moment, 
and staving off from her the re- 
mainder of Hugh’s wrath. She 
saw out of the corners of her eyes 
that, with the effort to behave with 
ordinary politeness to his friend, 
Hugh was beginning to look more 
like himself; and she began to 
hope that, the fit of passion once 
over, she would be able to manage 
him as before. He soon began to 
talk about the artistic matters 
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which interested the old gentle- 
man ; and Charlie, relapsing into 
silence, began to reflect upon her 
opportunities. Mr. Mordaunt was 
the first artist friend of Hugh’s 
whom she had met; he said he 
must leave again on the morrow. 
In the course of the evening, then, 
or the next morning, she must try 
and get into some confidential talk 
with him about Hugh’s painting, 
and find out for herself how 
pictures should be sold, and 
whether it was not possible, by 
using the business abilities on 
which she prided herself, to make 
a great deal more money out of 
Hugh’s work. Cogitating thus, her 
courage returned, and she began 
to recover from her fright. 
Immediately dinner was over, 
Hugh and Mr. Mordaunt went off 
to the studio, where they remained ; 
and later on, when it grew dark, 
they lit it up, and showed signs of 
remaining there all the evening. 
So Charlie followed them there, 
her knitting in her hand. Hugh 
did not choose to notice her 
entrance, and she could not judge 
from his face what mood he was 
in. He wore an abstracted look 
which baffled her. Mr. Mordaunt 
sat in front of an easel, which held 
one of Hugh’s pictures. The pic- 
ture was a text for his discourse, 
which had branched out into artistic 
subjects. He immediately turned, 
and appealed to Charlie to support 
him in some criticism upon the 
picture. This was a world in which 
she was rather at sea; she knew 
just as much of art as most of the 
fashionably-dressed people who 
crowd the rooms of the Royal 
Academy in May generally do 
know. She could say whether she 
liked a picture or not, or whether 
it seemed natural. But Mr. Mor- 
daunt’s talk entered into an inner 
shrine of criticism and of apprecia- 
tion, where she really did not 
understand the meaning of his 
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words. But it all sounded very 
learned in her ears, and inspired 
her with a certain respect for him, 
which the outward appearance of 
the shrivelled old. artist would 
never have produced in her. Mr. 
Mordaunt was worth a good many 
thousands, having done some ster- 
ling work in his time; but it pleased 
him best to wear a coat which had 
been with him through many ad- 
ventures, and had become an old 
friend. Charlie was a little accus- 
tomed to value people according 
to their appearance. She looked 
to-night at Hugh standing beside 
his friend, and thought what a 
splendid fellow he looked in his 
violet-lined velvet coat ; but, alas, 
that coat was beginning to get 
shabby, and in this establishment 
ready money appeared to be 
scarcer than she could have 
imagined it possible to be in any 
household. 

The next morning she cajoled 
Mr. Mordaunt into her greenhouse, 
and began to talk to him about 
Hugh’s painting. 

‘You can’t do it, my dear lady,’ 
Millicent heard the old gentleman 
say, in the peculiar voice of a deaf 
person. She was leaning from her 
window up-stairs, taking some air ; 
for she would not leave her room, 
and being accustomed to spend 
the greater part of her time out 
of doors, she began to pine for 
air. 

‘You can’t do it, my dear lady. 
Hugh Wastrell can never be a 
successful man, because he is a 
genius ; God created him so, and 
you can’t make him over afresh.’ 

* But genius commands its price, 
if there is some one to do the 
business for it,’ said Charlie. Milli- 
cent drew in her head at the sound 
of her sister-in-law’s voice. She 
did not desire to overhear the dis- 
cussion. But she could not easily 
avoid it, for they came out on to 
the gravel-walk in front of the 
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cottage, and paced up and down, 
talking as they went. 

‘The first thing to be done is 
to make him work regularly,’ said 
Charlie decidedly. 

*You can never get the best 
work out of genius, if you put it 
in the shafts like a working horse.’ 

‘Then we shall have to put up 
with second-best work,’ answered 
Charlie, ‘ because you see we must 
live. But I am not so sure you are 
right about that, Mr. Mordaunt; 
we must see. In the mean time, 
can you give me any advice about 
the selling of Hugh’s pictures? does 
he dispose of them to the best 
advantage, do you think ?” 

The old artist grinned. 

‘You have only to look at him, 
to know he doesn’t do that. My 
dear lady, your husband is one of 
the most unworldly rascals alive ; 
he could not drive a bargain,’ 

‘Then I must sell his pictures 
in future, if that is really your 
opinion,’ said Charlie. ‘I should 
like him to get more commissions, 
as he would if he saw more people.’ 

‘A work of genius will not 
always let itself be done on com- 
mission,’ said Mr. Mordaunt, with 
great seriousness. 

‘Well,’ said Charlie, ‘can we 
help it? The pot must be kept 
boiling, and therefore pot-boilers 
must be painted. I wish sincerely 
that Hugh had a couple of thou- 
sands a year, and then he could 
work as he chose. But unfortu- 
nately we are poor people. Do 
tell me a little about how pictures 
are sold, for I am so ignorant 
about it.’ 

The conversation lasted some 
time longer; Charlie putting in- 
numerable questions on the subject 
which most interested her soul at 
the moment—picture-dealing. Mr. 
Mordaunt’s answers seemed to 
Millicent rather brief and unsatis- 
factory. At last Charlie disap- 
peared into the house, Mr, Mor- 
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daunt took another turn on the 
gravel, and, pausing just under 
Millicent’s windows, heaved a 
heavy sigh. 

‘ Alas,’ she heard him mutter to 
himself, ‘ here is another good man 
gone wrong ! The demon of money- 
making evidently intends eventu- 
ally to efface art from the earth.’ 

The shabby-looking old gentle- 
man pulled his hat lower over his 
eyes, and went moodily on down 
the path. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


‘Leur existence de chaque jour est une 
ceuvre de génie, un probléme quotidien 
qu’ils parviennent toujours 4 résoudrea l'aide 
d’audacieuses mathématiques.’ 

HENRI MURGER, 

‘ Wuart, under heaven, am I to 
do? 

Never had Charlie spoken ina 
more utterly forlorn and helpless 
tone. Her voice startled Hugh, 
who was standing in the bow-win- 
dow of the little dining-room, 
watching some men who were un- 
loading an upholsterer’s van at the 
door. He turned and looked at 
her in some surprise. 

* What’s the matter, baby ?’ 

She had come in and was look- 
ing the picture of dismay in the 
midst of the room, which was quite 
bare of furniture. She held out to 
him an open telegram. 

‘Could you imagine anything 
more intolerable ?’ she exclaimed, 
the tears starting in her eyes. 
‘That detestable Madame Mon- 
tigny is coming this very afternoon. 
I don’t know what to do! Per- 
haps we can get a carpet down 
and some furniture in, if we all 
work like horses; but dinner— 
you must go out directly and order 
things in, and see if there’s a wo- 
man to be found in the village 
who can cook. O dear, I wish 
Millicent hadn’t gone away till I’d 
got straight !” 
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‘You shouldn’t have sent her, 
then,’ remarked Hugh, by way of 
consolation. ‘Cheer up, baby; 
we'll manage. We’ve got some 
champagne left, luckily; that will 
put Madame in a good temper. I'll 
try and get a lobster from that 
confounded fishmonger. Have you 
a coin about you, for me to pay 
Madame’s cab? we must be at the 
station to meet her. You pull the 
things together, and I’ll go out and 
forage.’ 

Millicent had gone to stay with 
the Oldfields while her furniture 
was removed. The pretty chairs 
and tables which the men were 
putting upon the gravel-walk out- 
side were hired from an upholsterer 
of a neighbouring town, at the 
extravagant prices which country 
upholsterers charge for such ar- 
rangements. But Charlie had no 
alternative, as it seemed to her; 
there was no ready money to buy 
furniture ; and they could not live 
in a bare house. So she decided 
to make the cottage as charmingly 
pretty as credit could make it; 
then to invite some of Hugh’s rich 
friends down, and cajole them into 
paying high prices for his pictures. 
The programme would not appear 
very easy to carry out to many 
people, but Charlie had few mis- 
givings. She had great confidence 
in her own executive ability. 

She exerted her powers now. 
She gave the men beer, and made 
them work about twice as fast as 
usual. By the afternoon she had 
got the dining-room into shape, 
and Madame Montigny’s bedroom 
was quite a bower of muslin and 
pink calico. If all the other doors 
in the house were kept carefully 
shut, Madame might be deluded 
into thinking the place perfection. 
Hugh looked delighted, as he came 
sliding in, to find the little dining- 
room so pretty. There was a great 
hammering in the next room ; and 
going in, he found the men at work 
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there, while Charlie sat on a step- 
ladder, superintending them and 
wearing rather a doleful expression. 

‘O Hugh,’ she exclaimed, ‘I 
have got sucha back-ache ! I must 
go and put on a fresh dress directly, 
and be ready to go to the station 
with you, for I can’t stand this 
hammering any longer. Have you 
arranged about dinner ?” 

‘I’ve got a lobster and some 
salad, and a saddle of mutton, and 
Mrs. Muggridge says she can cook 
a saddle of mutton ; so she is com- 
ing in directly.’ . 

‘You dear good fellow!’ ex- 
claimed Charlie. ‘Now I must 
go and dress. I wouldn’t have 
that spiteful Frenchwoman think I 
was tired, or disappointed, or hard 
up, for anything under heaven ? 

She went off, and in her own 
room (which was a terrible chaos) 
made herself look as fresh and 
handsome and well dressedas could 
be. It was rather hard work, and 
Hugh had to bring her some cham- 
pagne to help her to get through 
with it. Then she went into the 
kitchen, and interviewed Mrs. Mug- 
gridge (a very doubtful-looking 
charwoman) with regard to the 
saddle of mutton. Hugh was wait- 
ing for her; the cab which he had 
sent for was waiting too, before she 
came; and at last he penetrated 
into the kitchen himself. Charlie 
was scolding the little maid, who 
was making a sad affair of getting 
through the work without Millicent 
to look after her. 

‘I daren’t think about the dinner!’ 
exclaimed Charlie, as she got into 
the cab. 

They drove along the pretty 
road, now luxuriant with summer 
leafage, in comparative silence. 
Charlie was absorbed. She knew 
well enough that with all her talents 
she had a difficult future. She had 
made a terrible false step. She had 
married an artist. Until modern 
civilisation made luxury a part of 
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everybody’s life the artist kept his 
balance in the world by living a life 
of simplicity. Art, like virtue, is its 
own best reward ; while the artist 
is content to recognise that his 
brain is not made after the pattern 
of a successful cheesemonger’s, 
and while he looks for his plea- 
sures, not in social position or 
good living, but in Nature and in 
his own inspiration, then may his 
life be happy. But in these latter 
days all men must be rich; all 
men must have good houses and 
give good dinners. The artist no 
longer dares to be different; he, 
too, must live in a handsome house, 
a house after the same pattern as 
that which the man of position 
occupies who has inherited his 
wealth, or as a man who has mas- 
tered the secrets of finance pur- 
chases, as the best thing he can 
buy with the money he has made. 
The artist or the poet must enter 
into society and compete with 
these people; he must adopt the 
modern principle of looking as if 
he had money, in order to make it. 

Charlie was essentially modern ; 
she believed absolutely that a man 
must seem rich and a person of 
importance, if he is to accomplish 
anything. Doubtless she is right ; 
for indeed it seems as if poor Wil- 
liam Blake were the last trace of 
the old unworldly visionary artist, 
who enjoys a palace of his own, 
for which he pays no rent. Hugh 
Wastrell had many of the elements 
of such a character, but he had 
been spoiled by his surroundings. 
A man who dines out in these 
days acquires a palate; he knows 
good wine and a good cigar, and 
learns to like them. The next 
thing, after that process, is to ob- 
tain the money with which to buy 
these things. 

Charlie could see no happiness 
for either of them in the future, 
unless she succeeded in struggling 
out of the position of semi-pauper- 
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ism in which she so unexpectedly 
found herself placed ; and the first 
thing, according to her mode of 
working, was to make the best ap- 
pearance possible. Better end in 
a large bankruptcy than be for 
ever in a small stint. But, O, for 
some ready money! and there was 
not a finished picture in Hugh’s 
studio. So many things—‘little bills’ 
owing in the neighbourhood, dresses 
wanted, wine needed—pressed on 
her mind. If she had but one of 
her uncle’s cheques, to last till Hugh 
had finished a picture! Would it 
be possible to approach her uncle 
again, and squeeze just one more 
cheque out of him? 

‘Baby, what are you thinking 
of?’ asked Hugh, after they had 
traversed about a mile in total 
silence. 

‘Nothing interesting,’ she an- 
swered, looking up with a smile. 

She had already begun to find 
out that it was bad economy to 
worry Hugh with discussions, es- 
pecially about money. He never 
had any fear for the morrow; he 
seemed to fancy that he should be 
clothed like a lily of the field. And 
Charlie found that if he were al- 
lowed to retain that idea as much 
as possible, it was better for his 
work and better for her. 

To-day he was quite happy. The 
anxieties which haunted her had 
no place in his mind; he forgot all 
worries when once he had found 
something to enjoy. The air, the 
sunshine, exhilarated and made 
him happy; he entered into the 
immediate delight with the child- 
like faith and the absence ofdistress 
about the future, which seem so 
eminently appropriate and beauti- 
ful in a flower or a bird—so cruelly 
inappropriate and disreputable in 
a nineteenth-century civilised hu- 
man being. As Charlie stepped 
with him into the station to await 
the arrival of the train, she thought 
to herself what a really splendid 
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fellow her Hugh was; that supreme 
indifference of his to all business 
or monetary details made her half 
despise and half-wonderingly ad- 
mire him. To-day he looked so 
happy and so handsome that, de- 
spite all the bitter disappointment 
he had brought on her, she was 
proud of him. 

‘We are too early,’ said Hugh, 
looking round for amusement. 
* What shall we do? Bravo! there’s 
an up-train shunting; from the 
races evidently. Let us go and 
inspect the people.’ 

A very handsome couple they 
looked as they walked down the 
platform, and many of the people 
who were grumbling at the delay 
paused in their complaints to look 
out at them. One face thrust itself 
towards the window of a carriage 
and arrested Charlie’s attention. 
She looked in at the window a 
moment, and then, pressing Hugh’s 
arm, led him away. 

‘ Little viper !’ she suddenly ex- 
claimed. 

‘What’s the matter, baby?’ asked 
Hugh, in some astonishment at 
her furious tone. 

‘You didn’t see them!’ she said. 
‘My uncle was in one of those 
carriages, and who do you suppose 
was with him? Dora Wilson, the 
little viper! and she was dressed 
splendidly. She has got hold of the 
soft old fellow !’ 

Hugh laughed aloud. 

‘You don’t mind, now, do 
you?” 

‘No,’ she answered, ‘of course 
not.’ 

It was not worth while to tell 
him in what way her thoughts had 
turned to her uncle only that very 
afternoon. 

Just then the down-train came 
in, and they caught sight of Ma- 
dame Montigny’s face asshenodded 
merrily to them. 

‘I have brought an escort,’ she 
cried, as they came to her carriage ; 
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‘I know you will be glad to see 
him !’ 

Immediately there appeared a 
pair of fine moustaches at the win- 
dow, and Frank Beauchamp leaned 
out. 

‘Good heavens !’ thought Char- 
lie, ‘what shall we do with him? 
I wonder if Hugh ever gave Ma- 
dame to understand that he had a 
whole corridor of spare rooms in 
his country house? Frank will be 
rather surprised when he finds he 
must sleep at that horrid little inn 
in the village!’ 

She smiled as she thought this, 
and welcomed Frank with effusion. 

They were soon all packed into 
the cab, and, in the chattering with 
Madame, Charlie forgot her woes 
for a little. But the sight of Dora 
Wilson kept recurring to her, after 
a while ; and then, as they neared 
the cottage, she knew so well how 
admirably Madame would veil her 
amazement at the size and appear- 
ance of Hugh’s country house, that 
she became quiet, for she was brac- 
ing herself for the ordeal. She 
knew exactly with what an air of 
contempt and astonishment Ma- 
dame would say, ‘How varey 
pretty! Frank was looking for- 
ward also, with some amusement, 
to Madame’s arrival, and he was 
busy with a big cigar, puffing his 
smoke generously through the open 
window. Thus the conversation de- 
volved on the other two, and it did 
not flag. Madame admired Hugh 
greatly, and having allowed her 
friend to marry him, she felt that 
it was only fair that she should flirt 
with him. Charlie was not over 
delighted with the play of Madame’s 
bold eyes, and, altogether, herspirits 
were rather low by the time her party 
arrived at the cottage. Madame 
went in on Hugh’s arm; and 
though she certainly treated the 
cottage to a pretty considerable 
stare (she thought it was the lodge 
at first), she said nothing. Charlie 
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took herto her room most affection- 
ately ; it was quite dinner-time, and 
they were all waiting in the little 
dining-room, when she again de- 
scended in a magnificent dinner- 
toilette. 

‘Where is my sweet little friend, 
Miss Millicent?’ asked Frank Beau- 
champ, when they sat down to 
dinner. 

He gave the wickedest look in 
the world at Charlie as he said 
it. 

She answered very coolly, 

*O, she is staying with some 
friends. I wish she were here, for 
she understands housekeeping, and 
I have not a good cook just now.’ 

It was as well she apologised 
prettily beforehand. She only grew 
crimson and silent as the meal, 
which may be described as half 
lobster and half nothingness, pro- 
gressed. Every one grew silent 
and sad except Frank Beauchamp, 
who enjoyed the situation intensely, 
and who could dine off anything. 
Although no man understood a 
dinner better than he, yet has he 
been known to make a cheerful re- 
past upon a jar of pickled onions. 
He talked for everybody, laughed 
for everybody; and at last the com- 
pany grew more cheerful under his 
merry influence and that of the 
wine, which happily had not been 
subjected to treatment by Mrs. 
Muggridge. Frank did not like dull 
society; and though he amused 
himself at the expense of the others, 
yet he must amuse them also. 

‘What a good fellow you are, 
Frank,’ said Hugh, at last, ‘to be 
merry over such a confoundedly 
bad dinner as this! The fact is, 
we're in difficulties—we’re hard up. 
If you will forgive us for this un- 
pardonable sin, Madame, it will 
ease our minds.’ 

‘I could forgive you anything, 
replied Madame, turning her eyes 
up to his. 

Charlie winced under Hugh's 
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confession; she grew crimson at 
Madame’s answer. 

‘Bravo!’ cried Hugh; ‘let us 
have some more champagne, and 
Bohemia shall be itself again.’ 

Charlie made an effort to re- 
cover herself; and as Madame had 
evidently made up her mind to 
monopolise Hugh, she resumed her 
old flirtation with Frank Beau- 
champ. As they paired off thus, 
they got merrier, and soon Bohemia 
was indeed itself again. It was 
upon a somewhat bacchanalian 
scene that the little maid presently 
appeared with a frightened face. 
She went up very close to Hugh, 
and whispered to him, 

‘If you please, sir, Miss Milli- 
cent is at the gate, and wants to 
speak to you for a moment.’ 

Hugh started, and dropped Ma- 
dame’s hand, which he was holding 
rather affectionately in his own. 
He must have had enough cham- 
pagne, or he would not have been 
making himself quite so agreeable 
to the lady; for his deep affection 
could only be touched by beauty, 
and Madame’s charms were not 
artistic, but artificial. Millicent’s 
name sobered him at once: he 
excused himself to Madame, and 
went quickly out. 

There was a cab standing at the 
gate, and he saw, by the moon- 
light, Millicent’s face looking at 
him. 

Watching him as he came to- 
wards her, she felt as though she 
were about to bid good-bye to her 
youth in his person. He was the 
one only link which bound her to 
that old world of memories, in the 
centre of which was most vividly 
seen her mother’s smile. She had 
no family now, no ties of blood, 
none whom she had a right to love 
above all others, save Hugh. And 
in this moment she was parting 
from that which made the world 
seem a home to her—some one to 
love. She was about to go out 
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into the barren wilderness of com- 
parative strangers. 

She never forgot the quiet beauty 
of that evening, the silver moon- 
rays as they fell upon Hugh’s curls, 
and upon his handsome, flushed, 
excited face. He was her hero 
still. She had often said to herself 
that there could be no man on 
earth who would fill Hugh’s place 
in her heart. She thought it again 
now, strange, genius-struck, irre- 
sponsible being that he was; yet 
she saw a nobility in his face, that 
made her regard him as almost 
heroic. It is not unfrequent that 
men of great mind are inadequately 
represented by their life or by their 
work. They cannot bend their 
spirits to obey or understand the 
common-sense laws of living ; they 
cannot put the great unexpressed 
meaning of their souls into the 
work they do. They are dimly 
apprehended by a few who love 
them, and who forgive them their 
errors and their faults, because of 
the inner majesty of their souls, 

Millicent could never have put 
her feelings into words, but she had 
a sense that Hugh was a being of 
another order than herself, yet that 
he was her brother, and that she 
loved him better than she could 
imagine loving any one else. And 
now the last moment of their life 
together had come. She did not 
know when she should see him 
again. His interests would all lie 
away from her. 

How beautiful the night was !— 
how sad her heart! All of us that 
have suffered, as only the death of, 
or separation from, those we love 
can make us suffer, will know how 
strangely Nature’s quiet happy 
beauty affects our disturbed souls ; 
it seems so incongruous. Millicent’s 
words were simple enough. 

‘I could not go without saying 
good-bye, Hugh dear,’ she said, 
leaning out to him ; ‘and I thought 
I had better not come in when I 


heard you had visitors. And be- 
sides, I have very little time to 
spare.’ 

‘Are you going to London to- 
night ? 

‘Yes. The Oldfields have got 
fresh visitors, and the things will 
have got into my little house to-day. 
Will you come and see me when 
you are in town some time, Hugh ?” 

‘Little Milly,’ cried Hugh, in a 
sudden sort of desperation, ‘ why 
are you going away? I want you 
to stay—why can’t I keep you?’ 

‘You feel it is impossible for 
me to stay, Hugh; J am sure you 
do. You have changed your whole 
mode of life.’ 

‘Well, Milly,’ he said, leaning 
against the window, and taking her 
two hands in his, ‘ life is an experi- 
ment ; we must live it out, and see 
what comes of its various phases.’ 

She did not fully follow him, but 
answered, as she was accustomed 
to answer him, according to her 
own feeling. 

‘It is best as it is, Hugh dear; 
only do take care of yourself; and 
she was just going to add, ‘don’t 
get into debt, now you haven’t me 
to look after you,’ but she stopped 
herself in time. His women folk 
were apt to regard Hugh as a large 
baby, sure to get into trouble if 
left to himself. Millicent remem- 
bered that he had a new nurse 
now, and was perpetually assuring 
herself that Charlie was much bet- 
ter able to understand him and 
manage for him than she herself 
had been. 

After a few more words, she 
drove off to catch her train. Hugh, 
with the touch of her cool lips still 
upon his cheek, walked back to 
the house, and paused a moment 
before he entered, looking in upon 
the group in the dining-room. 

Charlie was listening to Frank 
Beauchamp, who, leaning upon 
the elbow of her chair, had brought 
his great yellow moustaches very 
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close to her ear in order to tell her 
something which evidently amused 
them both. Madame Montigny, 
on the other side of the room, sat 
alone, looking unutterably bored. 

It seemed a hot smoky little 
room. Frank’s cigar was adding 
to its smokiness as fast as possible, 
and Madame, holding her French 
cigarette daintily, was evidently 
attempting to find in it some con- 
solation for her dull position as 
on-looker at a flirtation. 

The wheels of Millicent’s cab 
could be heard far off, through the 
still night air. Hugh turned away 
from the window to listen to them. 

* Poor little girl,’ he said to him- 
self, half wondering at the feeling 
of sadness which penetrated him, 
as he realised that she was now 
really gone out of his life. He 
did not know how the sundering 
of a sympathy causes a wound in 
the spirit. 

The night air was cool, soft, de- 
licious. The trees looked magical 
with the dim moonlight lighting 
their heavy foliage. Strange shapes 
seemed hovering in the dark sha- 
dows of the lawn, beckoning him 
to come with them. What ‘ fairy- 
land forlorn’ would they lead him 
to ifonce his vivid brain took fire ! 
What dreams of the silent night 
might not become real to the pas- 
sionate artist ! 

The pain of the actual parting 
from Millicent had strangely ex- 
cited him. Who knows how great 
a gift our capacity for pain may be 
tous? Have we not all felt that 
emotion is a gateway into the 
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spirit? In strong passions of joy 
or of grief we forget our earthly 
food, and become more conscious 
of our actual inner life. 

A loud laugh from Frank Beau- 
champ broke in upon Hugh’s ab- 
straction. He turned, and saw 
Madame Montigny looking the 
more disgusted and weary in pro- 
portion as the others were more 
amused. Hugh shook off the 
strange mood that was upon him. 
Madame’s handsome weary face 
appealed to him. He must return 
to amuse her and listen to her 
frothy chatter. 

‘I will go and talk to her,’ he 
said to himself, turning his back 
on the sweet suggestiveness of the 
shadowy lawn. ‘I expect she does 
not admire Bohemia, after the pri- 
mitive fashion in which we are now 
enjoying it. But ’tis an unstable 
country, as she will find out now, 
if she has never discovered it be- 
fore.’ 

Thus moralising he entered the 
house, and Madame’s face sud- 
denly put on its charms again, as 
she heard his step. 


Hugh has made his choice. Mil- 
licent has gone, and with her his 
quiet cottage home where all his 
artistic moods had their develop- 
ment and fulfilled their unworldly 
aims. The cottage is still there, 
but it contains a different Bohemia: 
instead of a quiet little sprite to 
serve him, there are noisy friends 
to satisfy and amuse. Bohemia, 
indeed ! and Hugh feels himself to 
be in a corner of it. 


END OF ‘IN A CORNSR GF BOHEMIA,’ 











A PEEP AT A MINOR THEATRE. 


——_ 


Ir was night, and I found myselfin 
a populous district searching for the 
People’s Theatre, which, according 
to the bills, was opened at ‘ popular 
prices.’ The houses seemed to be 
leaning against each other in a sort 
of half-tipsy helplessness, looking as 
dingy and gaunt as their unwhole- 
some inhabitants—in fact, the like- 
ness was striking, and at every step 
I saw the same ragged, dishevelled, 
and hungry air about both. Pushing 
my way amidst a bewildering maze 
of streets, whose _pavements were 
thick with layers of fat mud, which, 
in the absence of frosty weather, 
proved to be an excellent substitute 
for skating, I could easily guess 
what kind of entertainment was to 
be met with at the theatre. The un- 
filtered atmosphere was heavy with 
shrill cries and rough voices. Glar- 
ing gin-palaces had elbowed their 
way into the busiest parts, showing 
tainted humanity in its most repul- 
sive form. Here and there you 
could see stalls laden with un- 
healthy food; barrows too, whose 
tombstone tops were laid out, as it 
were, with the corpses of decayed 
fish. There were pale suffering 
women, others whose unsexed con- 
dition was branded on their painted 
faces, children in cobweb garments, 
men watching from nooks and cor- 
ners with beetle-browed ferocity— 
hunger, squalor, and hideous mirth 
all blending together, with the oc- 
casional chastening sparkle of a 
policeman’s uniform. 

At last I reached the theatre, with 
its blandishments of gas leering and 
winking in lettereddevices. I en- 
tered a yawning doorway, and paid 
my money to a wheezy old man 
sitting there like the ghost of an 


ancient watchman in the ghost of an 
ancient watchbox. I was presented 
with a piece of pasteboard on which 
was printed ‘Boxes.’ This, atthe top 
of a winding stair, I gave to another 
man, who appeared to be immersed 
in a loosely-fitting topcoat of wood, 
and in a moment more I was in the 
People’s Theatre. It was a huge 
place, embellished with a sickly 
kind of gaiety, in the shape of faded 
decorations. Being a benefit night, 
there was a crowded attendance : 
the pit was filled, and, as far as I 
could see, the people were chiefly 
noticeable for the women being 
laden with restive babies and the 
men with corpulent stone bottles. 
The gallery was crammed with more 
than its usual complement of un- 
washed deities ; the consequence 
was, their bearing towards each 
other was anything but godlike, 
and a stranger to that august assem- 
bly would have fancied they were 
only mortal after all. But the boxes! 
Ah, the boxes! They fairly beamed 
again with the beauty and fashion 
of the neighbourhood. Donot think 
that, because it was the People’s 
Theatre at popular prices, there was 
no kingdom of aristocracy there ; 
such a thing as case, let me tell you, 
exists even amongst costers. The 
ladies were in full dress, which with 
them means the full complement 
of proper clothing. Bills of the 
play, obtained from a shop-window, 
served the double purpose of pro- 
gramme and fan. Rainbow-pat- 
terned shawls took the place of 
opera-cloaks ; bonnets were allow- 
ed, which were worn, not in the 
usual way, but appeared to be hung 
on a peg of false hair built out at the 
back ofthe head for that very pur- 
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pose ; the rest of the dress consisted 
of gaudy-coloured stuff smiling all 
over with ribbons. I have only 
to mention, in order to prove the 
gentility of the male portion, that 
some one behind me, having re- 
ceived from a waiter a glass of ale, 
the gentleman in question was in 
the act of handing the glass over 
my shoulder to another gentleman 
in front of me, when suddenly the 
ale was ‘ tip-tilted’ down my neck 
and bosom. Now these gentlemen 
were far too well bred to notice my 
damp and clammy condition; they 
generously laid all the blame on— 
as they elegantly termed it—my 
‘blooming nut,’ and proceeded at 
once to pummel that obstacle to 
their good-fellowship with a series 
of hard-hitting expressions, from 
which adjective-chancery I was only 
allowed to rescue my offending head 
by offering to replenish their insult- 
ed loving-cup. 

The band appeared to have lost 
itself amid some difficult passages 
of wild music, without the hope of 
ever being recovered; and not feel- 
ing inclined to follow its tortuous 
route I turned my attention to the 
act-drop. Here the artist gave us 
a glimpse of what was evidently his 
notion of life in the clouds. Angels 
were floating about in all directions. 
Some were twanging golden lyres 
with rose-tinted fingers ; others, of 
a younger grade—angel fledglings in 
fact—were giving themselves up to 
the most acrobatic kind of gambols 
with all the abandoned glee of puri- 
fied young mudlarks; while the centre 
of the painting was occupied witha 
full-bodied motherly-looking figure, 
surrounded with such a quantity of 
infant cherubs that she looked like 
the buxom proprietress ofa heavenly 
baby-farm. 

The band stopped with a loud 
crash, as if an avalanche of ice 
had suddenly fallen upon and 
crushed it. Then the piece com- 
menced. 

VOL, XXV. 
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The scene was laid in Naples: 
not that we discovered the fact 
through the instrumentality of the 
painter, for the buildings presented 
to our view were of an unmistak- 
ably old English style of archi- 
tecture; but the bills informed 
us that such was the case. They 
also informed us that the scenes 
and appointments ‘were new,’ 
which was kind, if not altogether 
accurate. Two persons entered, 
one very tall and thin, and the 
other remarkable for his short 
legs and extremely long feather. 
The tall one gave us to under- 
stand that he was a ‘ Dook’ and 
about to be married—in fact the 
ceremony was waiting for him at 
that very moment. ‘This informa- 
tion was not conveyed directly to 
us, but was told in confidence to 
the long feather; whereupon he 
took the long feather deeper into 
his confidence still, by which 
means we learned that, though he 
was about to wed a Princess, his 
heart was given to a girl of low 
degree. The thought of this caused 
him to disturb his bailet-shirt a 
good deal with emotional rumples ; 
he then invited the feather to wit- 
ness the ceremony, and rushed off 
with the terrible words, ‘I give my 
’and to the Princess, but my ‘art 
belongs to the gurl of loo degree. 
Ha-ha!’ The ‘ha-ha,’I presume, 
was thrown in to denote the ex- 
treme satire of the thing. The 
youth with the short legs and long 
feather had evidently something to 
say. Heopenedhis mouth and shut 
his eyes, but the words fainted on 
his lips. Several hoarse whispers 
from the wings suggested ‘ Go on ,” 
but this proving an ineffectual re- 
storative, the same hoarse whispers 
were soon heard advising him, with 
more energy than affection, to ‘ Go 
off ; when, floundering towards the 
side with a crushed and irresolute 
look, suddenly a brawny arm was 
stretched from the wing and drag- 
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ged him away bodily, amidst the 
jeers of the audience. 

In the next scene we were intro- 
duced to the Princess, who was a 
gushing young damsel of some fifty 
summers, to say nothing of the 
wear and tear of as many winters. 
She was on her way back from the 
nuptial altar, attended by an escort 
of two limp-looking bridesmaids 
and a weak-kneed retainer. The 
Princess looked glorious in her 
bridal costume of white satin—not 


* much soiled—with a majestic coro- 


net of glass buttons, and a flowing 
veil—not much darned—which had 
all the appearance of doing duty in 
the day-time as a window-blind. 
Judging by the shouts off the 
stage she had left the majority of 
her escort there. She rewarded 
their husky adulation with a reck- 
less distribution of tin money. 
Whilst this was going on her re- 
tinue was augmented by the youth 
with the long feather, who made 
his appearance in such a state of 
dishevelled haste that he had evi- 
dently been thrown on. At this 
point a dancing-girl with short 
hair and shorter skirts came 
bounding before us, and after 
skipping about the stage in the 
most spasmodic manner to the 
most spasmodic throbs of music 
she flung herself at the feet of the 
Princess, who very naturally asked 
what she wanted. In reply she 
pointed to her mouth and shook 
her head, and by this we knew she 
was dumb. However, the loss of 
speech proved to be no drawback 
to her story, for she at once pro- 
ceeded to make known her wromgs 
in the language of limbs, and she 
tripped and whirled a perfect 
volume of terpsichorean com- 
plaints. When the pantomimic lin- 
guist had finished her unique story 
there was a loud burst of applause, 
but we none of us knew what it 
was about. There was a deal of 
skipping and bounding eloquence, 


but we were all in the dark as to 
the precise meaning, and should 
have remained so, had it not been 
for the accomplished Princess, 
who, it appears, was proficient in 
this mystical tongue ; and we were, 
one and all, indebted to her for 
a translation, by which we learned 
the following : The dumb girl was 
a fisherman’s sister. This an- 
nouncement caused some of the 
ladies in my neighbourhood to 
wonder a little. A scarcity of 
rainbow skirts and an amplitude 
of ribbons seemed ard/y water- 
proof enough to meet the storms 
and squalls of her seafaring occu- 
pation. Perhaps, whispered one, 
she is in disguise? Ah, that was 
it—she was in disguise, and the 
poor dumb girl would turn out to 
be the Princess, andso she sparkled 
with tinted skirts and ribbons to 
avoid observation. Returning to 
the translation: a gentleman of 
high rank, under promise of mar- 
riage, had trifled with her feelings, 
and she had sought the Princess to 
crave protection and justice. The 
ladies of my neighbourhood agreed 
‘that the men wos just as bad then 
as now ; but they know’d she would 
get justice, cos they always got it 
on the stage, if nowhere else’— 
which, I suppose, was sarcasm on 
the police-courts of our own day. 
The Princess, placing herself in the 
centre, and looking suspiciously at 
the two limp bridesmaids, then at 
the youth with the long feather, 
and throwing a doubtful glance on 
the weak-kneed retainer, asked 
aloud, in her most majestic man- 
ner, ‘WHO DONE IT?” Upon which 
the ‘ Dook,’ her husband, appeared. 
His presence had the effect of put- 
ting the dumb girl in a state of 
wild commotion ; for she gurgled 
and pointed at him in the most 
marked manner, and finally fel 
down, after three or four pirouettes, 
in a perfect mass of crumpled pro- 
stration. The Dook, finding his 























perfidy had been discovered, shrank 
from the scornful gaze of his ma- 
jestic bride, disturbing his ballet- 
shirt with more emotional throbs ; 
and so great was his remorse that 
his features commenced working, 
and his eyebrows went up and 
down like a pair of twin portcul- 
lises, till his face resembled a me- 
chanical ocean in a high state of 
clockwork agitation, which had the 
effect of bringing the scene to a 
sudden ending. 

In due time we were introduced 
to what the bills called ‘The Mar- 
ket-place of Naples: a View of the 
Bay, with Fishermen mending their 
Nets.’ Well, the scene might have 
been the market-place of Naples, 
but it was uncommonly like a cele- 
brated spot I had often passed on 
the Thames; nor was | alone in 
this opinion, for some of the ladies 
of my neighbourhood pointed out 
to their sullen swains the exact 
house where they had partaken of 
tea and shrimps. Nay, some went 
so far as to recognise the old pen- 
sioner seated at a public-house 
door; nor was this so very im- 
probable, seeing the pensioner in 
question appeared to be the only 
inhabitant of the place. What a 
rollicking time he seemed to be 
having of it too, as he sat there 
with his foaming tankard, wooden 
leg, and long pipe, watching a ship 
in full sail ! 

Three or four fishermen were 
discovered, but instead of mending 
their nets, as the bills had promised, 
they did nothing but fold their arms. 
One of them told us in foggy ac- 
cents that they were an oppressed 
people, but they were resolved to 
throw off the tyrant yoke and strike 
a blow for freedom and independ- 
ence — independence of course 
meaning what wealth they could 
acquire by the insurrection. Here 
they were joined by their leader, 
whose appearance was hailed with 
delight both by the fishermen and 
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sympathetic audience. He was a 
thickset man, with a rolling gait 
like a ship in distress ; his costume 
was a mixture of the romantic gipsy 
and dirty smuggler. He took a 
great deal of exercise, and spoke as 
he walked in a blustering and swag- 
gering way ; his voice was like him- 
self, thick and heavy, and appeared 
to be pumped up from a well that 
lay hidden somewhere in his deep 
boots. He let loose a quantity of 
republican sentiment, the general 
and pervading tone of which was 
that if fishermen could rule the 
kingdom there would be no poor 
people, but that all should be rich 
and do as they liked; and the sen- 
timent was greeted with approving 
cheers by the audience. Suddenly 
a patrol appeared, comprising a 
mild man in fierce armour; the 
youth with the tall feather, palpably 
disguised in a black cloak; and the 
weak-kneed retainer. Immediately 
the conspirators began to sing, urg- 
ing each other to ‘ whisper low.’ As 
the mild man walked amongst them 
he occasionally turned his back 
upon them; whenever this happened 
they one and all, of course actuated 
by the same impulse, raised their 
daggers as if to bury them in the 
fierce armour, but as suddenly hid- 
ing them with the same courageous 
impulse when he faced them 
again. All the while the weak- 
kneed retainer and the youth with 
the tall feather looked on helplessly 
—the latter giving us a very correct 
notion of what a person appears 
like when labouring under the preli- 
minary symptoms of sea-sickness. 
When the defenders of Naples had 
departed, the dumb girl once more 
appeared, as fresh-looking as if she 
had been newly ironed. We learned 
that the patriot leader was her bro- 
ther in a burst of pantomimic confi- 
dence. She delicately told him how 
she had been wronged by the Dook; 
whereupon he became more repub- 
lican than ever, and, inciting his 
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comrades, they rushed off in open 
revolt. Then commenced a battle 
at the wings, the ferocity of which 
comprisedaclashing of swords amid 
loud and deadly cries of ‘ Follow, 
follow ! Presently the patriot leader 
returned to inform us that he had 
liberated the entire population of 
Naples, which evidently consisted 
of his sister and the three or four 
fishermen. 

Of course, there was the usual 
underplot running through the 
piece. We had a Neapolitan 
humorist—at least the bills said he 
was a Neapolitan, but the wit 
which he favoured us with had 
something of the cockney element 
in it. He was in a chronic state of 
tipsiness (assumed of course), 
and lauded the prime ’alf and ’alf, 
with endless references to the 
tavern where it was to be ob- 
tained. I found, by the conversa- 
tion of the ladies of my neighbour- 
hood, that the hostelry alluded to 
was a well-known public-house ad- 
jacent. 

The Dook, accompanied by his 
gushing bride, had to fly the 
country, after suffering many hair- 
breadth escapes, and the patriotic 
leader was made king. Poor 
fellow! he soon found out that a 
crown of glory is not without its 
thorns, and when the wealth was 
all spent, and there was nothing 
more to share, the entire popula- 
tion (the three or four fishermen) 
grew discontented ; so he went mad, 
and, fancying himself back again 
at his original calling, he amused 
himself day by day in going about 
the seashore, glowing with cotton 


ermine and tin stars, catching ima- 
ginary hauls of beautiful fish. At 
last, one day, the entire population 
tackled him at his favourite pas- 
time, but getting no satisfaction, 
the man with the foggy voice put 
an end to it by firing on the lunatic 
patriot whilst his back was turned. 
The shot was effective, and must 
have passed through his head, for 
when the king turned round there 
was a huge splash of pink blood on 
his brow. It seemed uncertain for 
a time as to whether he would die, 
after all, or not; but he seemed to 
freeze all at once, and fell with a 
crash. The audience, thinking, of 
course, that he was dead, applauded 
loudly, when, to the astonishment 
of us all, he thawed himself again, 
and, in spite of the ‘funnel 
through his brain, commenced a 
long speech, wherein he regained 
his reason, repented the errors of 
his past life, became deeply con- 
servative ; then evidently relapsing 
into idiotcy, he discovered his 
mother in a hole in the roof, and, 
signifying his intention of joining 
her there, calmly passed away. 

The Dook and his gushing bride 
returned ; and the dumb girl rush- 
ing on joined their hands, then 
danced a requiem round her 
brother, and tripping up a shaky 
incline threw herself into the mouth 
of Vesuvius—a liberty which that 
famous mountain at once resented 
by an eruptive shower of squibs 
and crackers, called in the play- 
bills a grand display of fireworks ; 
upon which the curtain descended, 
and resuming my invisible skates I 
made off homewards. 

HAL LOUTHER. 
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- MISS GARWOOD VICTRIX, 
By ANNIE THOMAS (Mrs. PENDER CUDLIP), 
AUTHOR OF ‘DENIS DONNE,’ ‘STRAY SHEEP,’ ETC, 
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CHAPTER II. 
BETWEEN TWO STOOLS (continued). 


‘I WOULD save you ad trouble, 
Miss Garwood,’ says the Colonel, 
‘if you would only permit me. Let 
me do the rough corrections as well 
as the final polishing? And let us 
do it this morning? Your time is 
of value, your place is on Parnas- 
sus, and no one must hinder you 
on your way up. I am sure Mr. 
Powell will not be selfish enough 
to make his poem an obstruction ; 
that can be heard at any time, but 
this work which you have in hand 
must not be kept from the public 
a day longer than is necessary ; do 
let me urge you to do your own 
work this morning ?” 

‘Pray do not let me be an ob- 
struction,’ Mr. Powell says, his 
slightly bleared old eyes searching 
the fair Lily’s face eagerly for a com- 
mutation of the sentence he is pass- 
ing on himself. ‘My poem is of no 
importance whatever, only I thought 
perhaps you might like to be able 
to say something about it this after- 
noon to my sister, the Marchioness ; 
but perhaps you will not be able 
to find time to go there ?’ 

Not go there! not go to the 
Marchioness’s! Dismayed at such 
a frightful possibility, Lily Gar- 
wood determines on sacrificing 
Colonel Wakefield on the spot. 

‘I shall read the poem for its 
own sake, Mr. Powell, and not for 
the sake of speaking about it to 
any one, or writing about it, for the 
matter of that, though it will be use- 


ful to me to be able to say some- 
thing about it in my London let- 
ter ; so I'll just come off with you 
now, Mr. Powell, and hear it ; and 
it will be a long time before I for- 
give you, Colonel Wakefield, for 
trying to make me put my poor 
bit of prose before Mr. Powell’s 
poetry.’ 

She leads the way to the door as 
she speaks, and Mr. Powell follows 
with a smile and a strut; that is 
the one straw too much for that 
already over-weighted camel the 
Colonel. 

‘I must resign myself to the dis- 
appointment,’ he says gallantly, 
‘and I only trust that you will cri- 
ticise Mr. Powell’s poem as frankly 
and freely as I would your military 
incident ; if you do so, perhaps he 
may produce something eventually 
worthy of publication, and I heartily 
hope he may.’ 

This is said with such surface 
civility that Mr. Powell, though he 
girds against it, has no right to re- 
sent it. So he deigns no reply, 
but follows Lily silently to a tiny 
little sitting-room at the end of the 
passage, which, without paying any- 
thing extra for it, Miss Garwood 
has contrived to appropriate solely 
to her own use. Here the well- 
matched pair of humbugs pose; 
the lady in a plump and comfort- 
able armchair, the bard on a low 
wide stool, which affords no sup- 
port to his poor aching old back, 
at her feet. And here, for two 
hours, she listens to the weakest 
verbiage, and listens with an air of 
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interest and pleasure, that not one 
woman in a thousand could portray 
about a thing that bored her. But 
Lily Garwood is playing for high 
stakes. She dreams dreams and 
sees visions of herself as a young 
matron, married to an old man of 
family and position and wealth ; 
leading London society, courted 
and admired both for the graces of 
her person and her intellectual 
powers. So dreaming there is no- 
thing incongruous in the act, when, 
the reading finished, the reader 
raises the white and well-shaped 
hand of the listener to his withered 
old lips. ‘ How hard and dry they 
are!’ Miss Garwood thinks calmly. 
* It’s too bad that a fine handsome 
girl like me should have to put up 
with the attentions of a dried-up 
old stick! But—he can make me 


the sister-in-law of a Marchioness.’ 

He is still holding her hand, he 
is still gazing up with an enraptured 
look into her steady handsome face, 


when the door opens and Mrs. Var- 
ney looks in. 

‘I heard that Mr. Powell was 
reading his new poem to you, and 
as all the rooms are public and 
common property, I thought I 
might come and share in the treat, 
but—I fear I’m an intruder ? 

‘Pray come in,’ Miss Garwood 
says affably, delighted at having 
been caught in a situation which 
compromises Mr. Powell; ‘we don’t 
mind Mrs. Varney, do we? she 
adds confidingly to Mr. Powell, who 
is in the delicate dilemma of doubt- 
ing, fearing, and loving this ex- 
tremely talented young lady. 

‘I do not know that I have any 
special reason to mind Mrs. Var- 
ney now more than at any other 
time,’ he says stiffly, receding as 
far from his Lily as the proportions 
of the stove will admit of. 

‘Then may I hear your poem ? 
Mrs. Varney asks sweetly, feeling 
that if this old man is matrimonially 
inclined, she may as well enter the 
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lists and fight for him against this 
bold new-comer. 

‘His poem is not to be read 
again till it’s published.’ 

Miss Garwood, who has been 
quite sufficiently bored by it al- 
ready, replies quickly, and Mr. 
Powell, in his gratitude to her for 
sparing him the re-reading, sidles 
up nearer to her again, and is re- 
warded by her resting her hand on 
his bony old shoulder in a way 
that ‘ made her d/ush,’ Mrs. Varney 
afterwards avers when describing 
the scene. ‘If he is not engaged 
to her she ought to be ashamed of 
herself,’ the good lady adds, not 
taking into consideration the fact 
of Mr. Powell having any power 
of resistance in him. 

‘Will your sister think it odd 
that you should introduce me? 
Lily says innocently to him as they 
are about to enter Lady Claymore’s 
house. She has reserved her ques- 
tion till the last moment, in order 
that he may have no opportunity 
of backing out of the undertaking. 

‘No,’ he says, regarding her cal- 
culatingly, ‘ you’re professional, you 
see, and so a man is able to pay 
you many attentions which'it would 
be impossible for him to offer to 
women of his own class.’ 

The door is opened at the mo- 
ment, and they are ushered in 
before she can collect her faculties, 
orderly as they are, and reply to 
this. 

The Marchioness of Claymore 
is a large, fair, fat, grand blond- 
haired matron, full of happy repose 
and tolerant amiability to the in- 
ferior orders. She receives Miss 
Garwood as politely as if she re- 
membered what her brother has 
said to her in the young lady’s 
favour, and having performed that 
obvious duty, sails about some of 
her other guests, leaving Miss 
Garwood in strange waters without 
a pilot. All the other people know 
each other. The conversation is 
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made up of light allusions to past 
events, which are familiar to the 
majority, and references to amuse- 
ments and engagements in the 
future, in which they are all con- 
cerned. For a time Miss Garwood 
feels like a stray sheep. She is 
outside this fashionable flock ; and 
though she is capable (and knows 
it) of saying better things than 
any one of them is saying, she is 
silent, from sheer embarrassment 
and mortification. 

‘I am afraid you're finding it 
dull,’ Mr. Powell says to her, once 
coming near her for an instant, in 
a shy and constrained way, that 
she mentally resolves to punish 
him for as soon as they are on 
neutral ground again. Here he 
seems to have a firmer standpoint, 
and to be of importance as he 
stands in the light of his sister’s 
graciousness and grandeur. ‘But 
he’s a miserable little sneak at 
heart,’ she thinks indignantly, ‘ or 
he wouldn’t let me sit here without 
a soul to speak to. If I once geta 
hearing I’ll make them listen to 
me! But I find, in society, people 
won’t be amused by any one to 
whom ‘they haven’t been properly 
introduced.’ She grows rather glum 
in aspect as she thinks this, and, 
after the manner of all women who 
feel themselves neglected, she looks 
at her worst. Unluckily, this is 
the moment when observation is 
directed to her by her hostess. 

‘Do you see that young lady 
sitting over there alone ?’ the Mar- 
chioness says to a sister peeress 
(who is esthetic and artistic, and 
inclined to cultivate all sorts of 
people who do things). 

, Yes, Lady Desborough sees the 
young lady, and has been wonder- 
ing why she doesn’t prefer wearing 
nothing at all to dressing so ex- 
tremely badly. 

‘Well, she has written some- 
thing ; I don’t know what, but I 
hear it’s very good,’ the Marchion- 
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ess goes on to explain. ‘She wants 
to see something of our ways in 
order to give a touch of variety to 
her descriptions of London society ; 
and so my brother Powell, who is 
always good-natured, has brought 
her here. But do you see she 
doesn’t get on, or seem happy ?” 

‘It’s difficult to get on viva- 
ciously with the chairs and tables, 
and there’s no human bit of furni- 
ture near her,’ says Lady Desbo- 
rough, raising her eyeglass deliber- 
ately, and giving Lily Garwood a 
stare that would discompose most 
girls serving their novitiate in Lon- 
don society. But though Lily is a 
novice she is not easily discom- 
posed. She returns Lady Des- 
borough’s stare with quiet interest. 
‘Do you know,’ Lady Desborough 
whispers to the Marchioness, ‘ that 
young lady, awkward as she looks, 
and meekly as she sits there, is 
capable of writing a rasping ac- 
count of your reception ?” 

‘I don't think she'll be so un- 
grateful,’ Lady Claymore .says 
stoutly ; ‘my brother is very kind 
to her, and in return—’ 

‘She will cause him to make a 
fool of himself,’ Lady Desborough 
laughs. ‘I shall go over and cul- 
tivate her: she may be a pleasant 
acquaintance, and I’m sure she can 
be a bitter enemy.’ 

Miss Garwood’s spirit is in re- 
bellion by the time Lady Des- 
borough reaches her. She has been 
left over-long to her own reflections, 
and they have not been pleasant. 

‘I hear you are so hard at work 
reproducing us and our ways that 
you have hardly time to come 
among us, Miss Garwood,’ Lady 
Desborough says, dropping down 
easily into a. seat by the side of 
the offended genius ; ‘still, though 
I hear this, I shall be happy to see 
you at my Thursdays.’ 

‘And I shall be very glad to 
come,’ Miss Garwood says sturdily ; 
‘for 1 am just doing a novel, show- 
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ing up London society, Lady Des- 
borough ; and it’s given in to me 
that, though I’ve only been in 
London a short time, I know more 
about what’s going on and see 
through people more clearly than 
many of you who have been living 
here half your lives.’ 

‘You must have unusual oppor- 
tunities to have found out so much 
about us in such a short time,’ 
Lady Desborough says pleasant- 
ly. 
‘That I have,’ Miss Garwood 
says glibly; ‘I’m staying with a 
friend of Lady Claymore’s and Mr. 
Powell's. I have to be very par- 
ticular, of course ; but I think that 
I may safely know any one to whom 
they introduce me.’ 

‘I think you may,’ Lady Des- 
borough says dryly; ‘still I’d advise 
you to be very careful.’ 

‘That’s what my aunt, Miss 
McTurnan, says. “ Lily,” says she, 
“a clever handsome girl like you 
ought to marry well in London; 
and you'll do it, if you don’t get 
with the wrong sort.” Not that I 
want to marry.’ 

‘Or to get with the “wrong 
sort,” for that matter, either,’ Lady 
Desborough puts in laughingly. ‘I 
think you and your aunt are quite 
right ; and come to me next Thurs- 
day.’ 

Her ladyship goes away laugh- 
ing and amused. ‘She’s a noble 
savage,’ she says to the Mar- 
chioness, ‘ guileless as a child, and 
extremely clever; we must do all 
we can for her.’ 

The Marchioness looks lan- 
guidly, over her handsome fat 
shoulder, at the object of their dis- 
course. 

‘I am not certain about her 
being a noble savage, but I am 
that she is extremely clever; and 
I don’t think that we need try to 
play the part of Providence to her; 
she will never lose a chance through 
bashfulness.’ 


‘She is staying with a friend of 
yours, she tells me. Who is it? 

‘Really I don’t know; some 
acquaintance of my brother’s. She 
has been more valiant than dis- 
creet in saying so much; but if 
the fiction is advantageous to her, 
she shall benefit by it without let 
or hindrance from me.’ 


CHAPTER III. 
BONNIE BOHEMIA. 


‘ Though the latitude’s rather uncertain, 

And the longitude’s equally vague, 

That person [ pity who knows not the city, 
The beautiful city of Prague.’ 
DtsMmav as that hour of solitude 

in Lady Claymore’s drawing-room 
was in passing, Lily Garwood is 
amply rewarded for having endured 
it so stoically now that it is over. 
The halo of the Marchioness’s in- 
disputable rank and position is 
about her when she sits down to 
dinner with the select circle in 
Darlington -crescent; and even 
Mrs. Varney is impressed with the 
easy way in which the fair cam- 
paigner mentions the many dis- 
tinguished people whom she has 
just met. 

Fortunately, Mr. Powell is dining 
out, therefore she is not under the 
slightest restraint. Her sketches 
of various phases of the afternoon’s 
entertainment are in free-hand 
drawing of the boldest kind. 

‘They are the nicest people I 
ever met. I was at home with 
them in a minute,’ she says, in 
answer to Mrs. Varney’s eager in- 
quiry as to how she has enjoyed 
herself. ‘You see, it made it 
pleasanter for me, my aunt, Miss 
McTurnan, being in the habit of 
staying up with their friends the 
Inchquins, close to their place.’ 

‘And of course your being so 
very intimate with Mr. Powell 
would be an additional reason why 
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you would be quite at home with 
his sister,’ Mrs, Withers says plea- 
santly. 

*‘O, I don’t know that,’ Mrs. 
Varney interrupts; ‘ people tell me 
that he makes a great deal more 
of “my sister the Marchioness” 
than “my sister the Marchioness” 
makes of him ; for my part I should 
object to being introduced to an 
aristocratic set in such a way; it 
seems to me that if Mr. Powell 
wanted you to go to his sister, that 
he should have made his sister 
call on you, and invite you to 
dinner. I look upon being asked 
to an afternoon at-home as being 
tolerated merely.’ 

Mrs. Varney laughs vivaciously 
and spitefully as she says this, and 
for a few moments a slight addi- 
tional colour in Miss Garwood’s 
face shows that she has felt the 
sting. But she recovers herself 
speedily, and says, 

‘You see it’s the fashion to ask 
celebrities without boring them 
with a preliminary call; they take 
it for granted that we haven’t time 
for such conventionalities. I took 
it quite as a compliment being 
asked in such a way; and when I 
got there they were all about me 
like a hive of bees, wanting me to 
promise that I’d go to them. But 
I must work; and going out so 
much upsets that, so I only agreed 
to go to one, Lady Desborough ; 
she’s a great patron of art and 
literature ; and I’m to meet every- 
body worth knowing in London 
there next Thursday.’ 

‘ Jam going to a house to-night 
where there will be a great many ce- 
lebrities and a great deal of talent,’ 
Mrs. Varney says complacently ; 
‘literary people and artists fand 
great opera-singers. I was going 
to ask if you would like to go, but 
perhaps your introduction to the 
Marchioness of Claymore’s circle 
has spoilt you for mine.’ 

‘I should like to go wherever 
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there are clever people to be met ; 
it does me good. I’m only a strug- 
gling author still, you know,’ she 
adds, with well-timed modesty, 
‘and if I could meet some re- 
viewers—I know a// the reviews 
are got by personal interest—if 
they like you, they praise your 
book—’ ; : 

‘And they’re sure to like you, 
Mrs. Withers put in admiringly, for 
she looks upon her young-lady 
boarder as being likely to retain 
Mr. Powell at least two months 
longer than usual in Darlington- 
crescent. 

‘Well, if you like to be cha- 
peroned by me, I will take you to 
my friend’s to-night with pleasure, 
Mrs. Varney says grandiloquently. 
‘She is a lady of great attainments 
herself. She has written reams of 
poetry that would put Mr. Powell’s, 
which you admire so much, gwile 
into the shade; and she recites 
marvellously. At present she de- 
votes most of her time to painting. 

‘Is she in the Academy? If she 
is, I'll give her a notice in my 
London letter,’ Miss Garwood says 
promptly. ; 

‘No; she has not sent anything 
to the Academy ¢his year,’ Mrs. 
Varney says, as if ¢his year were a 
sad exception for the Academy ; 
‘in fact, she does not care to ex- 
hibit ; she has a clienféle who buy 
her pictures as fast as she can paint 
them ; and as she makes quite a 
handsome income by them already, 
she is not desirous of increasing 
her connection.’ ; 

‘Ah, well, I'll mention her if I 
can in one of my London letters,’ 
Miss Garwood says patronisingly. 
‘ Every one is glad to get a favour- 
able mention from a real critic. 
What is her name?” 

‘She is Mrs. Sykes,’ says Mrs. 
Varney ; ‘a most charming woman, 
very handsome, and extremely po- 
pular with the gentlemen.’ 

‘Is she one of these regular 
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professional beauties and flirts ? 
Miss Garwood asks, with an air of 
supreme virtue; ‘because I’ve made 
up may mind that I'll never have 
anything to do with that sort ; they 
always try to take away men from 
young girls, and flatter men by 
making love to them.’ 

‘ My friend is quite superior to 
anything of that sort,’ Mrs. Varney 
Says angrily. 

‘Well, I'll just go and see for 
myself, then, to-night,’ Miss Gar- 
wood says, with the careless air of 
one who is conferring a great favour, 
and hopes that too much may not 
be thought of it. In reality she is 
rejoiced to go; for she has a firm 
belief that it needs but for her to 
smile upon the critics in order to 
bring them to her feet, and win 
naught but praise from them for 
her much-talked-of next novel. 
Moreover, she can bring home a 
caricature account of it, for the 
benefit and amusement of Mr. 
Powell to-morrow. Perhaps even 
what she tells him may make him 
desire to accompany her to Mrs. 
Sykes on another occasion ; and if 
he begins going out with her pro- 
miscuously, ‘he will find himself 
compromised into holy matrimony 
with me before he knows what he 
is about,’ she tells herself hope- 
fully. 

It is the night of Mrs. Sykes’s re- 
gular weekly reception, and her 
rooms are crowded when Mrs. 
Varney and Miss Garwood arrive. 
Mrs. Sykes is a fair, fine-looking, 
portly, handsome woman, with the 
reputation of being extremely in- 
dustrious, and of having been 
cruelly treated by Captain Sykes, 
from whom she is now separated. 
In pursuing her artistic course she 
is brought in contact with a vast 
number ofthe denizens of ‘the beau- 
tiful city of Prague.’ Her house, in 
fact, is a head-centre in bonnie 
Bohemia ; and though many of her 
dearest friends wonder and specu- 
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late behind her back about how 
her numerous flirtations will end, 
she has never had stones openly 
thrown at her yet. 

It is a very mixed company, this 
which is assembled in her pictur- 
esque Early-English drawing-room 
to-night. In the course of ten 
minutes ‘the chiel who’s among 
them taking notes’ for the next 
novel is introduced to a prince of 
a branch of the house of Bourbon ; 
a great tragedian; several young 
poets in velvet coats and with 
loosely-flowing and rather unkempt 
locks ; an American lady journalist; 
the jovial-looking editor of one of 
the most viciously and scandalously 
ill-natured of the weekly papers ; 
a band of five or six ladies, each 
one of whom ‘contributes to some 
of the magazines ;’ a fast fashion- 
able novelist, who looks down 
visibly on these aforesaid ladies, 
because her own novels command 
high prices, and her birth and 
social position entitle her to go to 
Court; the painter of one of the 
pictures of the year; and a clever- 
looking little gentleman who is 
merely mentioned to her as Mr. 
Carter. 

It is all very dazzling, amusing, 
and perplexing to the tyro who 
does not desire to be known as 
such. Recognised at once as hav- 
ing produced works of uncommon 
merit, she meets with what she her- 
self terms ‘a fine reception’ here, 
in one of the favourite haunts of 
literature and art. Not for one in- 
stant is she allowed to feel herself 
a stranger or neglected ; her pretty 
cordial hostess appears to have an 
inexhaustible supply of men, who 
are one and all ready to obey her 
will and pleasure. And it is her 
will and pleasure to-night that 
Miss Garwood shall be given the 
freedom of the society, and made 
to feel herself a member of the 
guild without delay. With one eye 
on the Bourbon Prince de Kermes, 
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and the other on a literary noble- 
man whose books have a colossal 
sale, on account of the beautiful 
impartiality with which he lays bare 
the faults, follies, and indiscretions 
of his own class, Miss Garwood 
comes to the rapid conclusion that 
‘if there is an Elysium on earth, it 
is here, it is here !’ 

‘ This is the proper place for me. 
I’m lost at that wretched old 
boarding-house,’ she says to her- 
self, and her astute mind instantly 
begins working out the problem of 
how she is to accomplish her pur- 
pose of sojourning for a time under 
Mrs. Sykes’s pleasant roof. 

Fate and fortune seem to favour 
her, as they have a way of doing for 
those who are always ready to fight 
for themselves. The Prince, about 
whom there is nothing foreign but 
his name, apparently has an Eng- 
lish love for a horse, and an English 
way of showing it. He has been 
amusing himself lately by driving 
a four-in-hand coach between Lon- 
don and Weybridge, and now he be- 
gins describing the scenery through 
which he passes to Miss Garwood, 
and Miss Garwood listens enrap- 
tured. 

‘I’m going down again on Mon- 
day,’ he says. ‘You should get 
your friend Mrs. Sykes to come 
and bring you with her; we drive 
down, lunch at the Oatland Park 
Hotel, take a fly out to St. George’s 
Hill, and come back quietly in the 
cool of the evening. It’s quite the 
thing to do now, to coach out of 
town two or three times a week.’ 

‘T should like nothing better,’ 
Lily says, in a flutter ; ‘it would be 
useful to me, too, not only the 
scenery, which I must get up in 
some way, but as an experience’ of 
London life, and the way you a- 
muse yourselves. I am writing a 
novel showing up London so- 
ciety—’ 

‘ Ah, indeed ! the Prince cuts in ; 
his mind is full of the coaching, 
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and he does not care a farthing 
about Miss Garwood’s great work. 
‘Well, you get Mrs. Sykes to bring 
you on Monday, and you shall 
have the box-seat, and I'll point 
out all the lions as we go along.’ 

‘If you'd propose it to her ? she 
says, suppressing her intense eager- 
ness to go very cleverly. ‘I’m 
sure she would do it if you would 
only propose it to her, indeed it 
would be impossible for her to re- 
fuse you.’ 

*O, I'll ask her in a minute. 
Mrs. Sykes and I are old friends ; 
we keep up a standing flirtation, 
and fall back upon it whenever 
we've neither of us got hold of any 
one more amusing than the other. 
I'll ask her in a minute ; for Mon- 
day, isn’t it?’ 

‘Yes, Monday you said,’ Miss 
Garwood says, trembling with agi- 
tation, and feeling that she may be 
a princess before the end of the sea- 
son, if only Mrs. Sykes will give her 
the chance of driving down to Wey- 
bridge on the box-seat by the side 
ofthe Prince de Kermes. She sees 
him elbowing his way through the 
crowd to the hostess, and she sees 
that lady’s look of laughing amaze- 
ment when he proffers his request ; 
but she can neither hear what they 
say nor can she read the expression 
of Mrs. Sykes’s face clearly. 

‘Come down with me on Mon- 
day, and bring your young friend 
Miss Garwood with you. She tells 
me she wants to write about the 
road, and I can tell her more than . 
most men, can’t I?’ the Prince says,’ 
with the air of one who is privi- 
leged. 

‘You are cool. I never saw my 
young friend, Miss Garwood, be- 
fore to-night ; but I suppose I may 
as well say yes at once; you al- 
ways get me to do what you wish,’ 
Mrs. Sykes replies, levelling a pa- 
thetic look at him. 

They are a practised pair of old 
stagers, yet they go on playing off 
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their little flirting airs and tricks 
upon one another as freshly as if 
they were still young, innocent, 
loving, and unsophisticated. And 
they do this in the face of the fact 
that each knows the other to be a 
humbug. ‘She looks in the same 
way at other fellows, but it means 
nothing. Ifshe cares for any one, it 
is for me,’ he tells himself. And she 
thinks, ‘ He flatters any number of 
horrible women grossly ; but if he 
has a. heart at all, I’m the only one 
who has ever touched it.’ 

‘Then do what I wish now, and 
come down on my coach on Mon- 
day; I'll get up a picked lot,’ he 
says, with the air of one who is ac- 
customed to settle things and have 
them his own way. 

‘Very well: I'll ask her presently; 
am I not good-natured? Of course, 
J have the box-seat by you.’ 

‘OQ, that goes without saying,’ 
he says, quietly throwing over all 
consideration for the voluntary 
offer he has made of the box-seat 
to Miss Garwood, and the hopes 
he has consequently raised in that 
young lady’s breast. ‘Wherever 
we go together, the place of honour 
is yours, my dear madam.’ 

Then she blushes, and lowers 
her pathetic blue eyes, and puts 
her hand on his arm, and together 
they go away to a remote boudoir, 
and improve the shining minutes 
of solitude by flirting as vigorously 
as the youngest and most en- 
amoured pair in the room. Lily 
Garwood sees them vanish through 
the doorway of this boudoir, and 
in some occult way she finds out 
that there is no one in the room 
besides themselves. 

‘I shall remember this for you 
some day, Mrs. Sykes,’ she says to 
herself. ‘A woman living apart 
from her husband oughtn’t to shut 
herself up in a room alone with a 
French prince. 

She keeps watch and ward over 
this boudoir-door assiduously until 
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it opens, and Mrs. Sykes comes 
out among her guests again, fol- 
lowed, to Lily’s chagrin and disap- 
pointment, by Mrs. Varney! So 
there is nothing compromising in 
the situation after all. 

‘I have just been telling Mrs. 
Varney that I am going to ask you 
to go on a coaching expedition on 
Monday, Miss Garwood,’ the pretty 
hostess says, addressing Lily at 
once. ‘The Prince particularly 
wishes to introduce you to some 
fine scenery down at Weybridge, 
in order that you may introduce it 
into your next novel.’ 

‘I shall be very glad to go ifI 
can get off a half engagement I’ve 
made with Lady Desborough,’ Miss 
Garwood replies. 

‘You see, Miss Garwood is in 
such request, I hardly thought I 
should have got her to come here 
to-night, for, as I told you, she has 
already been to a large reception 
at the Marchioness of Claymore’s,’ 
Mrs. Varney puts in. Having 
brought Miss Garwood, she is de- 
termined to make the most of that 
lady. What is the use of knowing 
some one who consorts with gilded 
dukes and belted earls unless you 
make mention of these latter when 
mingling with your less fortunate 
fellow-creatures ? 

‘The Prince is accustomed to 
have his invitations accepted as 
commands,’ Mrs. Sykes says re- 
flectively ; she knows as well as 
possible that the Prince is not ac- 
customed to anything of the sort. 
Still it sounds well to say it, there 
is a touch of reigning royalty about 
the sentiment; so she utters it. 

‘I'll get off it with Lady Des- 
borough. I can go to her any day,’ 
Lily says audaciously ; ‘and I’m to 
have the box-seat, the Prince says, 
and he’ll post me up in the scenery.’ 

Mrs. Sykes opens her eyes so 
widely that they do not look in the 
least pathetic. 

‘The box-seat on the Prince's 
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coach is always mine,’ she says, 
with an emphasis that teaches Miss 
Garwood that, until she is more 
firmly established, it behoves her 
to be very wary. 

‘I'll let the Prince know how 
she boasts about him and appropri- 
ates him before I’m much older,’ 
the grateful guest says to herself. 


CHAPTER IV. 
UNDER GREEN LEAVES. 


It is Monday morning, and Miss 
Garwood is on the top of the 
coach, which is being driven for a 
few weeks this season by the scion 
of an illustrious and royal house at 
present a little out of luck. They 
have just swept through the Oat- 
land Park Hotel gates in a masterly 
manner, and are presently brought 
up at the grand entrance to the 
hotel in a swinging yet compact 
style that is beyond all praise. 
Miss Garwood feels her spirits 
rising, and that there is balm in 
Gilead still, as she looks around on 
the long alleys and sweet sylvan 
glades of the grand expanse of park- 
land, in the midst of which the ho- 
tel is set. A walk through one of 
these leafy glens with the Prince 
after luncheon—this is what she 
aims at. A walk with him alone, 
unfettered by the presence of the 
pretty Mrs. Sykes, whom she is 
already beginning to hate cordially. 

The pleasure of the drive down 
has not been without serious alloy ; 
in the first place Miss Garwood has 
had some trouble in getting away 
with flying colours from Darlington- 
crescent. ‘ You don’t mean to say 
that you’re going to drive with that 
fellow who calls himself a Bourbon 
Prince, do you?’ Mr. Powell asks, 
with biting contempt. ‘He has 
taken in a lot of foolish women, 
who believe in his imaginary rank 
and misfortunes; but I never 
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thought he would add you to the list 
of his dupes.’ 

* He is very kind, and Mrs. Sykes 
seems to think that his claim to 
being of the blood-royal of France 
is a genuine one ; of course he has 
been unfortunate, and nearly all 
his property has been taken from 
him under the Imperial dynasty, 
but—’ 

‘But, my dear girl, pardon me, 
you know nothing about it. My 
sister the Marchioness wouldn’t 
have him in her house ; Claymore 
wouldn’t know him; he hangs 
about at second-rate houses, and 
gets his name mixed up with those 
of pretty second-rate women, like 
your friend Mrs. Sykes, for in- 
stance; but he is never seen at the 
French embassy, or at one of our 
good clubs. The fact is, he hails 
from Jersey, where he has picked 
up a French accent.’ 

‘He must have money to drive a 
four-in-hand,’ Lily says doggedly. 
The title of prince is very dear to 
her; she is ready to do very 
doughty deeds in defence of the 
one who says he bears it. Powell 
and his sister the Marchioness sink 
into utter insignificance as she con- 
templates the claim of this offshoot 
of the house of Bourbon. 

‘ He drives a coach from London 
to Weybridge, and takes fares from 
his passengers,’ Powell explains ; 
‘it’s a regular mercantile transac- 
tion. The coach is started and 
horsed by several gentlemen who 
like the fun of driving and the hu- 
mours of the road, but who don’t 
care to be altogether out of pocket 
by their fad. You are mistaken if 
you think that he shows more 
favour by offering you the drive 
than he shows to any strange wo- 
man who comes to the White Horse 
in Piccadilly any day he is start- 
ing, and offers him her fare.’ 

‘I’m to have the box-seat, any- 
how, Miss Garwood says vaunt- 
ingly. Then, to her mortification, 
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she finds, when she meets Mrs. 
Sykes, that the box-seat is held 
sacred to that lady, and that the 
Prince has entirely forgotten that 
he has promised it to her, Lily 
Garwood. 

Nor is this all. Mrs. Sykes is 
most becomingly and charmingly 
dressed this morning. Her little 
black-lace bonnet, with white roses 
crowning it, nestles in a ravishing 
manner among the luxuriant masses 
of her silky, soft-looking, golden- 
brown hair, and her fair face looks 
young and innocent as a child’s in 
the morning light. Lily gets many 
maddening glimpses of this face, as 
its owner keeps on turning it with 
a winning upward look, and more 
pathos than ever in the eyes towards 
the happy Prince who is driving 
them. 

‘ The woman is flirting disgrace- 
fully, indecently, for a married 
woman!’ Lily says to herself, be- 
coming more moral each moment 
under the influence of manly ne- 
glect. Is it for this she has re- 
nounced Powell and his poetry to- 
day, to be put up on the top ofa 
coach between two strange ladies, 
who regard her with the passive 
aversion Englishwomen are apt to 
bestow upon every woman to whom 
they have not been properly intro- 
duced (considering probably that 
this precautionary measure balances 
any imprudence as regards latitu- 
dinarian acquaintanceships with 
the nobler sex) ? 

Somewhere behind, on the back 
seat of the coach, in fact, Lily 
catches sight of a gentleman whom 
she does not recognise, for some 
time, as Mr. Carter. When she 
does realise him her spirits rise a 
little. If the worst comes to the 
worst, and Mrs. Sykes does most 
improperly continue to monopolise 
the driver during the remainder of 
the day, Miss Garwood feels con- 
fident that she will be able to fall 
back on Carter; ‘and if he’s as 


rich as Mrs. Varney boasts, there’s 
no saying that I mayn’t do the best 
thing for myself in marrying him,’ 
she says to herself, never a doubt 
or fear relative to his readiness to 
marry her assailing her mind. 

But now they have descended 
from the coach and are loitering 
about, waiting while some additions 
which Mrs. Sykes has proposed to 
the ordinary cold luncheon are 
being made. Mrs. Sykes has the 
habit of keeping up her expansive 
frame on the daintiest viands that 
are procurable under all circum- 
stances. Not even the devotion of 
the overthrown Bourbon would 
compensate her for being com- 
pelled to eat cold beef and pickles 
on the present occasion. So cut- 
lets‘of salmon and lamb are being 
prepared, and chickens are being 
broiled and fricasseed and curried, 
for her refection presently. Mean- 
while she is sweeping about on the 
lawn in front of the hotel with 
Prince de Kermes by her side, 
looking wonderfully fair and hand- 
some and happy. ‘Much too 
happy for a woman who is separated 
from her husband,’ Lily thinks; and 
Miss Garwood determines to trea- 
sure up the reflection and the inci- 
dent that calls it forth for futureuse. 

‘It’s my duty to myself to get as 
much as I can out of this season, 
so I shall go out with Mrs. Sykes 
as often as she'll take me; but I 
don’t like the woman for all that, 
and my belief: is, she’s trying to 
trap the Prince into a marriage; 
she'll go on till her husband hears 
of it, and interferes by bringing an 
action for divorce, and then of 
course the pressure of public opinion 
will compel De Kermes to marry 
her; she’s a nice one, to be sure. 
I have a great mind to give De 
Kermes a warning to-day.’ 

Miss Garwood’s mind is so con- 
stituted that it no sooner surmises 
the wildest thing, or conjectures 
the improbable, than it proceeds 
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to accept and argue upon either as 
established facts. Directly she has 
sketched out the imaginary pro- 
gramme of the course of action she 
fancies Mr. and Mrs. Sykes are 
likely to pursue, she believes firmly 
that they are pursuing it, and that 
it therefore behoves her, as an 
intimate friend of a day’s standing 
of the Prince’s, to offer him fair 
and frank warning. She is looking 
at the pair with gloom on her brow, 
and depression in her whole ex- 
pression and attitude, when Mr. 
Carter comes up and addresses 
her. 

‘ You are wasting this lovely day, 
Miss Garwood, by staying here in 
the hall. Come out and let me 
show you some of the finest cedars 
in England ; there is a great deal 
of historical interest attaching to 
this place, but I suppose Mrs. 
Sykes has done guide-book foryou ? 
She knows this district by heart, 
or ought so to knowit, at least, for 
she visits it often enough with the 
Prince de Kermes.’ 

There is a little spite in Mr. 
Carter’s tone and manner which is 
excusable under the circumstances. 
In days not so very long gone by, 
Mrs. Sykes reserved her sweetest 
smiles, her prettiest bonnets, her 
bestcomplexion, and most luxuriant 
and well-studied careless arrange- 
ment of the hair for Mr. Carter. In 
those same not-very-long-gone-by 
days, Mrs. Sykes raved of this gen- 
tleman’s artistic feeling, tastes, and 
culture, and, declaring that ‘aman’s 
a man for a’ that,’ turned a deaf 
ear to the reminders that were of- 
fered to her as to his being a part- 
ner in a drapery establishment in 
Bond-street. He differed from ail 
other drapers, Mrs. Sykes avowed ; 
his draperies were all high-art in 
design, and sumptuous in material. 
Moreover, he paints and com- 
poses and sings, and strikes the 
light guitar in the most commend- 
able manner, and is universally ad- 
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mitted to be a right good fellow by 
men, and is smiled upon with zeal 
and encouragement by women. 
But his day is done as far as Mrs. 
Sykes is concerned. The Prince has 
toppled over her judgment for the 
time being, and while the glamour 
of his royal smiles and attentions 
is about her, she cannot discern 
merit in any other man. With 
true womanly perception she sees 
the real princely presence in the 
puffy padded form of the Anglo- 
Frenchman. Additionally, the 
Prince is lavish of tangible proofs 
of his admiration, and Mrs. Sykes 
likes rich gifts, especially when they 
are accompanied by words of sweet 
import. Accordingly the star of the 
scion of the house of Bourbon has 
been very much in the ascendant 
with the pretty and versatile lady 
of late, and Mr. Carter feels ag- 
grieved at the preference shown to 
his rival, and altogether very much 
inclined to allow his heart to be 
caught in the rebound by Lily Gar- 
wood. 

They stroll away together now 
towards the lake, and then make a 
slight détour, under the shelter of 
green trees all the while, and finally 
arrive at the grand old spreading 
fruit-laden cedar, where they sit 
down and pursue sweet and bitter 
converse. Here they are seen by 
Mrs. Sykes, who has meanwhile 
been taking the Prince for a senti- 
mental stroll through the burial- 
ground of the favourite dogs of the 
late Duchess of York. In this se- 
cluded spot the lady has succeeded 
in making good headway towards 
an even more satisfactory tacit 
understanding with Prince de 
Kermes than has hitherto existed. 
She has been tenderly retrospective, 
and has murmured in dulcet accents 
lines of thrilling verse, relating her 
own sensations when many years 
ago one of her own pet dogs died, 
and in due course of time she stood 
at his grave: 
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‘Only a dog! yes, only. 
Yet these are bitter tears : 
Weary and heartsick and lonely, 
I turn to the coming years. 


A form that was once familiar, 
A heart I could always trust, 

A friend who always loved me, 
Lies mouldering here to dust. 


Faithful and loving and tender, 
Gentle and generous and brave, 
My pet, my playmate, my darling ! 

And this is his lonely grave !’ 

‘Those are very sweet verses,’ 
the Prince says solemnly ; ‘your 
own, I feel sure ?’ 

Mrs. Sykesshakes herhead sadly, 
and sweetly replies in the negative, 
with the air of. one who could have 
written the verses if she had liked, 
but not having done so, is now ami- 
ably ready and willing to resign 
all the credit that may accrue from 
them to their real author. 

‘No; I did not write them,’ she 
says softly ; ‘I only feel them.’ 

‘And to appreciate fully is, I 
think, a higher gift than to write 
forcibly,’ he says, with effusion. 
‘ Still, it’s very good and generous 
of you —just like your charming 
self, in fact—to renounce the 
honour of the authorship of that 
poem in favour of some one else; 
but I am sure, painting exquisitely 
as you do, that you would write be- 
witchingly if you only tried.’ 

‘I could never satisfy myself, 
though I might please the popular 
mind ; besides, I am alone and un- 
protected, and the critics would 
take advantage of that fact and 
write harshly of me, and I should 
pay the penalty in public that all 
women who have been unhappy 
enough to marry badly pay sooner 
or later if they strive to elevate 
themselves above the common 
herd.’ 

* Your friend Miss Garwood suf- 
fers no such modest fears to restrain 
her.’ 

‘ Because she is so undoubtedly 
clever that no one—not even a 
carping critic of her own sex—can 
deny the fact; and she’s fearless 


and frank by nature, I should 
think,’ Mrs. Sykes adds cordially. 
‘If she has anything to say she 
would just as soon utter it for all 
the world to hear, as murmur it in 
the dark in a closet.’ 

* According to you she is clever, 
fearless, and frank. That is a fine 
character for a woman,’ he says 
meditatively. 

‘Yes; but I don’t want your 
thoughts to dwell on her exclu- 
sively,’ the lady says plaintively. ‘I 
can’t afford to lose your friendship, 
or divide it with another, now that 
I have just won it.’ 

‘The friendship I have for you 
is unlike anything I can ever feel 
for another,’ Prince de' Kermes 
says ; and even as he says it he 
knows that he is stating more than 
the truth, and making a fool of him- 
self. Nevertheless, the situation is 
one that it is difficult, nay, impos- 
sible, to treat coolly and sensibly. 
The scenery is lovely, the air is 
caressingly mild and balmy, the 
woman is surpassingly fair and se- 
ductively soft in manner and voice. 
What wonder that he incontinently 
casts himself for a part which he 
can never play fairly! What won- 
der that he suffers himself to be car- 
ried away by these outside influ- 
ences into that strange ‘inner circle’ 
which Mrs. Sykes has the art of 
drawing about herself! 

‘Friendship is Love without his 
wings,’ she quotes; ‘once felt it 
must be felt for ever, I think. I 
would rather hear what you have 
told me this morning respecting the 
feeling you have forme, than I would 
receive the most ardent protesta- 
tions of love and passion from you 
or any man.’ 

‘ The dubious neutral ground be- 
tween love and friendship may be 
long and safely trodden, until sud- 
denly he who believed himself to 
be but a friend is in an instant 
transformed into a lover,’ he quotes 
in return; and as he speaks, the 
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luncheon-gong sounds, and, luckily 
for him, Mrs. Sykes is hungry. 

‘Friendship such as yours could 
be to a woman is too serious a 
thing to be discussed idly,’ she says, 
tenderly pressing the arm on which 
she is leaning. ‘ I must go and look 
after Miss Garwood.’ 

‘She's all right with Carter, who 
seems rather hard hit,’ the Prince 
interrupts. ‘That young lady can 
look after herself, rest assured of 
that.’ 

‘It zshard to give up this hour, 
that we might spend so happily 
under green leaves, to eating and 
drinking, isn’t it? Mrs. Sykes says ; 
‘but’ (she is desperately hungry, 
and will sacrifice a good deal in 
order to immediately satisfy her 
healthy appetite) ‘what will they 
think, what will they say, Prince, if 
we absent ourselves? I am so un- 
happily situated that I have to be 
doubly careful, you know; and 
you, my friend, must aid me in my 
endeavour to do what looks right.’ 

He frets at the interruption, for 
he does not happen to be hungry, 
and he does like this sweet hour in 
these green woods with this fair 
lady. He has not much poetry in 
his nature, but he has enough to 
know that this episode is an idyll 
which may not quickly recur again. 
All the surroundings seem to com- 
bine to render it possible for him 
to say a great deal and mean very 
little ; and this is a position which 
is dear to the heart of the Prince de 
Kermes. So he strives to detain 
her down among the dead dogs of 
the Duchess of York. But she, 
with an eye to the inevitable by 
and by, knows that unless she 
breaks this prolonged fast of hers 
now she will be pale and peevish 
when St. George’s Hill has to be 
scaled. Scenting the salmon and 
lamb -cutlets from afar, she dis- 
creetly insists upon bringing their 
téte-d-téte stroll to a close, and takes 
her seat with matronly dignity at 
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the luncheon-table in time to dis- 
cover that Miss Garwood is still 
indiscreetly promenading in the 
grounds. ‘With Carter, too,’ she 
thinks. ‘ How injudicious it was 
of me to let that clever intrigante 
get hold of a back number of my 
life! She'll read through the lines 
and misinterpret the reading, and, 
perhaps, judge me a little more 
harshly than I deserve.’ 

So the pretty woman thinks un- 
easily, as her appetite fails her, 
while she is earnestly waiting for 
the appearance of the young lady 
who has been committed to her 
charge, who now comes in laughing 
and flushed and expectant. 

It has been very pleasant to Miss 
Garwood, this time she has passed 
with Mr. Carter under the shade of 
the old cedar. She has played the 
ingénue so successfully that he al- 
most feels himself to be a ‘ scoun- 
drel for flirting in such a pronounced 
way’ with an admirable young wo- 
man whom he can never ask to be 
his wife. Why he can ‘ never ask 
her to be his wife’ is one of those 
mysteries which we may not lightly 
attempt to unravel. His friends 
will probably aver that it is be- 
cause he is so unselfish and honour- 
able that he could not endure to 
‘ drag a girl into a false position, 
one in which she would have plenty 
of money and no place worth men- 
tioning in society.’ His enemies 
(if such an amiable, smiling, accom- 
plished gentleman has any) would, 
on the other hand, be likely to as- 
sert that, not having - boundless 
wealth at command, he does not 
desire to make any woman the /ega/ 
partner of his pleasures and ex- 
penses. But forthe time being he 
is very pleasant to Lily Garwood, 
and her hopes run high. To bea 
married woman, with a house that 
has fine entertaining capabilities 
about it, and plenty of money in 
London, is Lily’s current ambition. 
Adazzling vista of possibilities (that 
P 
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shall end harmlessly and eventually 
redound to her credit) stretches 
away before her as she sits under 
the grand cedar and listens to Mr. 
Carter’s impassioned platitudes. 

But presently she, too, hears the 
luncheon-gong, and, beinga wise vir- 
gin, she rises to go in without delay. 

*For I don’t want Mrs. Sykes’s 
tongue on me, Mr. Carter,’ she ex- 
plains, as he expostulates about 
her haste to leave him. ‘I like 
Mrs. Sykes, but I don’t want her 
tongue on me; she’s all very well 
till one crosses her, I fancy ; and I 
can’t help being younger than she 
is, you know ; but I can read Mrs. 
Sykes right off, and I'd rather not 
cross her.’ 

*I like her immensely, but she is 
rather fickle and a bit of a flirt, I’m 
afraid,’ Carter says, under the in- 
fluence of the demon jealousy. 

‘Yes, I like her immensely too, 
but one can’t help seeing that she’s 
a bad friend to herself, and so a 
dangerous friend for any young girl 
like me,’ Miss Garwood responds, 
gazing at Carter with such trustful 
solemn eyes that he thinks all man- 
ner of good of the speaker, and all 
manner of evil of the spoken-about, 
on the spot. 

‘A pretty woman can’t be too 
discreet,’ he says sententiously, not 
knowing what else to say. 

‘ That’s just it, Mr. Carter, she’s 
not discreet. This Prince that she 
goes about with, he may be a very 
nice man and amusing, and all that, 
but I don’t like him one bit ; she’ll 
ruin herself with everybody if she 
keeps going about with him ; but 
she’s flattered, and foolish.’ 

‘ You are not fetched by him? 
I’m glad that at least you retain 
your head,’ he says, as they near 
the house. ‘ But do you think that 
Mrs. Sykes read/y cares for him, that 
there is any sentiment in their inter- 
course—’ 

Miss Garwood interrupts him 
with the heartiest and most ring- 
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ingly unaffected laugh that she can 
raise at a moment’s notice. 

‘If he has put any sentiment into 
their intercourse, my word! but 
he'll have to pay for it,’ she says. 
‘But JZ think he sees now she’s 
seeking him, and he’s trying to 
shake her off before it costs him 
too much.’ 

Then they go in to luncheon, and 
Lily Garwood is frankly friendly 
with Mrs. Sykes, in a way that 
makes Mr. Carter feel that his 
young lady confidante is not quite as 
unsophisticated as she seems to 
be. 

‘Ifshe’s the innocent good girl I 
think her, she won’t countenance 
anything like a flirtation between 
that fellow and Mrs. Sykes, and it 
will be a good thing for Mrs. Sykes 
to be hauled up by an expression 
of genuine shock from a woman 
younger than herself,’ he thinks ; 
and it may be said for him that he 
is right so far. Miss Garwood 
decidedly will zo¢ countenance the 
Prince’s flirtation with any woman, 
and she is quite ready to haul up 
any woman older or younger, more 
or less experienced, than herself, 
who is rash and foolish enough in 
any way to come between Miss 
Garwood and the plans that young 
lady has laid for her own advance- 
ment. 

But the time is not ripe for Miss 
Garwood to find flaws in Mrs. 
Sykes yet. So behold her at the 
luncheon-table, a free and fetterless 
thing, enjoying the novelty and un- 
trammelled freshness of this expe- 
dition in a way that is delightful 
to witness, and that for the time 
completely takes in the more ex- 
perienced woman of the world. 

‘I’m happier than I’ve been all 
the while I’ve been in London, 
Mrs. Sykes,’ she says, looking with 
large honest eyes at that lady; 
‘it’s not in my right place or at 
home at all that I feel with that 
crew at Mrs. Withers’s. Mrs, Var- 
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ney is all very well, but she’s a sly 
backbiting woman, with never a 
good word in her smiling mouth for 
any one, and I don’tlike thatsort. It’s 
a shame to my own family that they 
don’t come up to London and give 
me a chance in society ; but they’re 
all jealous of me, and that’s the 
real truth ; and it’s a great thing for 
me that you have given me your 
friendship, for of course I can see 
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at once that it will be a great ad- 
vantage to me to go about with you.’ 

Thus she runs on in an unsophis- 
ticated way to Mrs. Sykes, who is 
touched into the folly of saying 
that she will welcome Miss Gar- 
wood cordially at all times, ‘ to stay 
for a week, or two even, if she likes 
to come.’ Before luncheon is over, 
Miss Garwood has arranged the 
day of her visit. 


[To be continued. ] 





THE LOVES O° LANGSYNE, 


By A SCOTTISH SONGWRITER. 
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ANNIE. 


A BIRD 0’ passage on the wing, 
Ae night, my spirit weary, 

A haunt where mirth and laughter ring 
I sought to make me cheery. 


There, in that hall—a crowd among 
Whose aim was dissipation— 

I met a gentle Queen o’ Song, 
Full worthy higher station. 


Again, and yet again, we met— 
Alas, "twas to our sorrow !— 
Until we parted wi’ regret, 
Each longing for the morrow. 


Ae day we sought a woodland shade, 
And, while we there did tarry, 

Fair Annie this confession made— 
She was na free to marry. 


Unlawfu’ love our souls did spurn : 
What could we do but sever? 

Each heart became a sacred urn, 
Inscribed ‘ Farewell—for ever!’ 


Wi’ eye upraised, toward the sky 
She pointed wi’ her finger : 

‘ Death sunders ev'ry earthly tie ; 
And there with you I'll linger!’ 
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ISABEL, 


Sweet Isabel, again I sigh, 
‘My own, my guiding star !’ 
And hear thy gentle voice reply, 
‘So near, and yet so far!’ 


Not wed, but soon to be a wife— 
Love-vows to thee were vain: 

I could but pray thine afterlife 
Would pass sans grief and pain. 


Sweet Isabel ! dear Isabel !— 
Of English Loves the last— 

I oft recall that one ‘ Farewell 
That linkt thee with the Past. 


MINNIE, 


When o’er the Past my e’e I cast, 
Its vagaries review, 

Wi’ ae sweet face and form o’ grace 
Old love I fain renew. 


Frae Minnie’s side I canna bide 
A day in a’ the week : 

Than her to tease and her to please 
No other pleasure seek. 


To her betimes I string my rhymes— 
Her love my sole reward ; 

For poet’s name and poet’s fame 
As yet I’ve no regard. 


* x * * 


EPILOGUE, 


Content my songs had place on page the Master Poets grace : 
Again, ‘to wander forth,’ Farewell ! I bade the ‘ Classic North.’ 
Awhile I paused—to rhyme: recall the Loves of Olden Time. 
That task is o’er; and, Fate, thy further mandate I await. 


JB. MONTEATH. 








